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Blues Traveler performs before fewer than 1,000 ‘fama — a surprisingly low total — during its Nov. 4 show at the 
Ross Sports Center. Three thousand tickets were available at the UVM and SMC bookstores. 


Fewer than 1,000 attend 
Blues Traveler concert 


nee Ch 7 


By Cate Westberg 
Staff Writer 


Junior Tim Milenkevich 

summed up Monday night’s 

Blues Traveler performance per- 

' fectly: “I am 10 feet away from 

John Popper, and I am just stand- 

ing here waiting for it to be over,” 
he said. 

The newly lean Popper and 
pals played Monday at Ross 
Sports Center to a lethargic 
crowd of about 900 fans — a gen- 
erous estimate — during what the 
school called “An Evening With 
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Blues Traveler.” 

“T can’t even fathom this,” 
Milenkevich said, regarding the 
show. “This is unbelievable.” 
Milenkevich wasn’t the only one 
with that feeling. 

Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cermosia was 
on hand to witness the lack of 
attendance. At 7:05 p.m., 
Cernosia estimated ticket sales to 
be around 800 out of the 3,000 
that were available, falling well 
short of- sellout status. In order 
for a show to be a sellout, 3,200 
tickets must be sold. 


When Rusted Root per- 
formed in Ross two years ago, 
the show came close to selling 
out after 2,500 tickets were sold. 
The last St. Michael’s show to 
sell out was George Clinton and 
the P-Funk All-Stars five years 
ago, Cernosia said. 

“Tt’s a fluke,” Cernosia said 
about the Blues Traveler ticket 
sales. Cernosia remained positive 
that the low sales would n’t affect 
future event programming. She 
also said she was looking for- 


See CONCERT, Page 3 





Coca-Cola boycott 
initiated at SMC 


Students asked to avoid all products 


By Katie Mazurek 
Staff Writer 


A campus group has asked 
all students to stop drinking 
Coca-Cola products. 

The Oct. 30 e-mail, which 
follows a_ similar Student 
Association resolution, said the 
company promised but failed to 
provide treatment for its African 
workers infected with 
HIV/AIDS. 


“Tf students boycott drinking 


Coke products and consumption 
goes down, this will send the 
message that the student body 
really supports the S.A. resolu- 
tion and that SMC students are 
truly concerned with corporate 
responsibility,” senior Julie 
Franzini said. 

Franzini and sophomores 
Rob Mealey and Jeff Prescott 
appeared before the S.A. on Oct. 
21 requesting their resolution be 
passed. The resolution was 
passed Oct. 28 after five addi- 
tional group members — seniors 
Jessica Bassett, Devin 
DiBernardo and Jamie 
Fratamico, junior Chris Chase 
and sophomore Kim Junior — 
helped plead their case to the 
S.A. 

For the past few weeks, 
fliers across campus have called 
for better treatment of African 
Coca-Cola workers with 





- Coca-Cola products 
sold at St. Michael’s 


Barq’s Root Beer 
Canada Dry 
Coke 
Dasani 

Dr. Pepper 
Fanta 
Frutopia 
Minute Maid 
Nestea © 

- Powerade 
Sprite 
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‘HIV/AIDS. The group also sent 


e-mails hoping to call attention to 
the situation. 

The conflict began when 
Coca-Cola announced a partner- 
ship with UNAIDS in June 2001 
to combat AIDS in Africa. This 
initiative was to include payment 
for-HIV/AIDS treatment and care 
for infected African workers. 
Coca-Cola has received positive 
publicity for that promise. 

Coca-Cola later refused 
extended medical coverage for 


‘anyone besides its 1,500 African 


employees in management posi- 
tions, excluding its 100,000 
African factory workers. 


See COKE, Page 3 





SMC looks to raise $30 million — for starters 


By Justine Orzel 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s and the Office 
of Institutional Advancement are 
in the middle of a seven-year 
campaign to raise an initial 
amount of $30 million for 
endowments and unrestricted 
support for students, faculty and 
staff of the college. 

When the campaign goes 
public, the college will announce 
its projected total for the cam- 
paign, which it expects to com- 
plete by June 30, 2005. 

“We have raised about $28.4 
million so far,” said Anne 
Hansen, vice president for insti- 
tutional advancement. 

Hansen is one of the 24 full- 
time employees working to raise 


this money. All are a part of the 
Institutional Advancement 
Office, and every staff member is 
engaged in some aspect of build- 
ing stronger relationships with 
alumni, parents and friends. 

This campaign is different 
from a traditional capital cam- 
paign, which would focus prima- 
rily on building projects, Hansen 
said. The campaign has three 
main goals, the most important 
being endowment, which is when 
outside sources donate money to 
create a permanent fund. Other 
priorities are building projects 
and a significant goal for unre- 
stricted support for the college. 

The seven-year process 
began in 1998 with a “quiet 
phase.” Hansen said she believes 
the success of a campaign is more 


likely by starting out quietly, 
when the staff assesses whether 
they will have enough funding 
and support before going public. 

“Tt’s usually better to do the 
quiet work first,” she said. The 
campaign is still in this phase, but 
the Office of Institutional 
Advancement is expected to go 
public in the near future when its 
first goal of $30 million is 
reached. 

That money is expected to be 
raised through gifts made to 
endowments, which _ include 
scholarships, academic programs 
and student life programs. The 
biggest focus of endowment, 
though, is to increase scholar- 
ships, Hansen said. 

Since the beginning of this 


campaign, 38 endowed scholar- 


ships have been established, 
along with five endowments sup- 
porting academic and student life 
programs, Hansen said. 

The Rev. Maurice Ouellet 
Opportunity Fund, initiated dur- 
ing the campaign, supports the 
Student Resource Center, which 
was started by Ouellet. A 1948 
graduate, Ouellet also served as 
the Director of the Student 
Resource Center. 

Another new endowment is 
for the Peace and Justice pro- 
gram. The Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, Director of the 
Edmundite Center for Peace and 
Justice, has yet to use the money, 
but he said he hopes to expand 
the current program. 


See CAMPAIGN, Page 2 
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1:29 a.m. Escort to Alliot Hall 


8:26 p.m. Fire at Cashman Hall 
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Fun Fact 
On Oct. 31, the Boston 
Celtics suffered the worst 
loss in their 56-year history 


(45 points), and the Boston 
Bruins drew the fewest fans 
in the seven-year history of 
the FleetCenter (9,491) 





Friday, Oct. 25 
Noise complaint at Tarrant Center 
Escort to Durick Library 
Towed vehicle at Tarrant Center 
Suspicious persons at Sloane Hall 
Medical assistance at St. Edmund's Hall 
Assault at Ross Sports Center 
Escort to off-campus location 
Escort to Cashman Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 26 
12:00 a.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


3:15 a.m. Odor violation at Alliot Hall 
11:14 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 
8:04 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hail 


11:25 p.m. Drunkenness at Founders Hall 
11:40 p.m. Escort to Alliot Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 27 


12:10 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 
12:17 a.m. Escort to Alliot Hall 

1:10 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alliot Hall 
1:15 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

1:30 a.m. Drunkenness at Bergeron Center 


1:40 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 


1:45 a.m. Escort to Alliot Hall 
1:46 a.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 


1:59 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 


9:09 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
10:30 p.m. Escort to Burlington International Airport 
10:44 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 

11:18 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alliot Hall 





2:10 a.m. Escort to Joyce Hall 
4:50 p.m. Fire at Joyce Hall 
11:51 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 


Monday, Oct. 28 


4:16 a.m. Security issue at Ryan Hall 
7:52 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 
10:55 a.m. Towed vehicle along College Parkway 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 25-31 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


11:00 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ross Sports Center 
11:18 a.m. Trespassing at Hamel Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 29 
9:30 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
10:40 a.m. Harassment at Founders Hall 
11:45 a.m. Towed vehicle at 200s Townhouses 
3:37 p.m. Vehicle lockout at Founders Hall 
9:20 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 30 
12:02 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ethan Allen Apts. 
3:05 a.m. Suspicious persons at Founders Hall 
9:43 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
10:01 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 
3:16 p.m. Towed vehicle at Lyons Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 31 
1:10 a.m. Suspicious persons at St. Edmund’s Hall 
9:41 p.m. Vandalism at 100s Townhouses 
9:45 p.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 




































CAMPAIGN: ‘Quiet phase’ seeks $1.6 million for completion 


Continued from Page 1 


“IT am interested in commu- 
nity-based learning,’ Cronogue 
said. 

Cronogue also helped to 
develop a minor in peace and jus- 
tice, which would require money 
to pay professors to teach the 
classes. 

“I see myself as a resource 


‘for students, faculty and staff 


who have ideas and projects to 
build a just world. I receive many 


“requests ‘for’ financial help,” he 


said. 

The John C. Hartnett Fund is 
another endowment started dur- 
ing the campaign. This fund will 
support student and faculty 
research in the biology depart- 
ment. 

“The establishment of the 
John C. Hartnett Fund by alumni 
of the biology program is a great 
tribute to Dr. Hartnett and his 
commitment to students and St. 
Michael’s College,” said profes- 
sor Douglas Facey, head of the 
biology department. Hartnett, a 
1943 graduate, taught science at 
the college during the 1960s. 

The money will be used this 
year to support a research student 
in biology next summer, Facey 
said. 

Other endowments from the 
campaign include support for a 
first-year seminar on diversity 
and the Tom Freston Endowment 
— named for the 1967 graduate 
and MTV executive — which will 
aid students with learning diffi- 
culties. 

Two endowed professorships 
have been established with gifts 
of $1.5 million for the chemistry 
and business departments. 

One of the biggest goals of 
this campaign is to provide more 
donor-funded aid, Hansen said. 

“A lot of money from this 
campaign is going to new stu- 
dents’ financial aid packages,” 
she said. 

One of the fears Hansen has 
regarding donations is that the 
poor economy will make alumni 
wary of giving too much money. 

“The economy is definitely 
having an impact on philanthro- 
py,” Hansen said, referring to the 
act of unselfish giving. Alumni 


participation has remained con- 
stant, but the decision making 
process for individuals consider- 
ing major gifts has gotten longer, 
she said. 

With the recent hard eco- 
nomic times, the national trend 
for giving is not increasing the 
way it did in the late 1990s. 
Between 1996 and 1999 there 
was a double digit national 
increase annually. However, 
some reports from the past year 
indicate an increase between 2.5 
percent and five percent in chari- 
table giving, Hansen said. 

During the boom years, 
many non-profit organizations 
geared up their development pro- 
grams. Today, there is more com- 
petition for charitable gifts and 
there are charitable dollars avail- 
able, she said. 

St. Michael’s saw a decrease 
last year in gifts, but Hansen said 
the participation rate stayed the 
same. 

“While the pace of some of 
the more significant gifts has 
slowed a bit, we’re not experi- 
encing any rejections,” Hansen 
said. “People just need more time 
to figure out how and when to 
make gifts.” 

During down times of giving 
the focus needs more than any- 
thing to be on establishing long- 
term relationships with people, 
Hansen said. 

The college utilizes alumni 
to establish peer-to-peer type 
communication with other alum- 
ni and donors. One of their 
philosophies is to engage as 
many volunteers as possible. 
Building strong relations is cru- 
cial in a campaign such as this, 
Hansen said, and it’s also critical 
to the long-term health of the 
institution. 

There are many avenues the 
college takes to raise money 
besides networking through 
alumni volunteers. Money can 
be contributed through the 
phone-a-thon, direct mailing 
appeals. In some instances the 
college also meets with people 
one-on-one. 

Most of the people the col- 
lege meets with on an individual 
basis are already currently sup- 
porting the college or are serving 


as volunteers. The _ school 
receives many suggestions for 
others who might be interested in 
donating, Hansen said. 

“The donor will usually des- 
ignate where the gift is going,” 
Hansen said. “They are usually 
pretty specific.” Gifts can also be 
generic, going to an unrestricted 
fund recently named the St. 
Michael’s Fund. Hansen said the 
annual goal for the fund is $2 


million. 

While this particular cam- 
paign is only planned to last 
seven years, Hansen said the 
same processes will continue 
whether the college is working 
within a campaign period or not. 

More specifics about this 
campaign and the final total will 
be announced when it goes pub- 
lic. 


Correction 


In an article in last week’s paper, The Defender did not intend to imply 
the recently released study regarding the lack of religious practice 
among students was linked in any way to the concept of mandatory 
Mass. Also, a printer error caused a headline on that story to be cut off. 
It should have read: “Sociology class’ research reveals decrease in 


Catholic population.” 


| ua cs on ee I oo Geeta 
armistice agreement in a railroad car outside Compiégne, Franc 
war leaves nine miltion soldiers Head and 21 million wounded, 


Nov. 12, 4799: Vermont native Andrew Ellicott Douglass witnesses 


a ship in the Florida Keys. 





WANTED 


Volunteers interested in attending a Harvest for Humanity 
trip in January 2003. People will need to pay their way, but will 
have opportunities to pick coffee cherries in a cross-cultural pro- 


gram that will bring much-needed funds to poverty-stricken cof- 
fee laborers. It will be an experience of a lifetime, as participants 
will live on a tropical mountainside on a coffee farm. It involves 
some hard work as well as play, education and tourism. Contact 
markp@nasw.org or call 872-0847 for more details. 





x 
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CONCERT: 2,000 Blues Traveler tickets left unsold 


Continued from Page 1 


ward to a more mellow crowd 
with Blues Traveler performing. 

“Dispatch was a_ little 
rowdy,” Cernosia said, referring 
to last year’s act. 

However mellow the band’s 
reputation, they rubbed some of 
the event staff the wrong way. 
Sophomore Heidi Griswold said 
she felt she deserved a free T- 
shirt after everything she went 
through for the band. 

Earlier in the evening, Blues 
Traveler had requested white 
towels be available for the show. 
Orders were followed to a “T” 
and the band was presented with 
clean, white hand towels. 

“The manager said the tow- 
els were unacceptable,” Griswold 
said. “He told us the towels were 
abrasive, unclean and that they 
looked like dish towels.” To 
make matters worse, the band 
wasn’t going to take the stage 
unless it got the towels it wanted, 
a fact that only came to light at 
6:45 p.m. Griswold and company 
were forced to hop back in the car 
and travel to Costco in search of 
“white, fluffy bath towels” — 24 
to be exact. By the time it was all 
over, Griswold wound up spend- 


Blues Traveler setlist 
for Nov. 4 


You Lost Me There > 
Pattern > 

Run-Around > 

Stand > 

NY Prophesie 

| Can't See Why > 
Slow Change > 
Hangover > 

Business as Usual 
Manhattan Bridge > 
The Gunfighter 
Freedom > 

You Reach Me 

Sweet Talking Hippie > 
Crash Burn > 

This Ache 

Hook 

Carolina Blues > 
Run-Around (reprise) > 
The Mountains Win Again 
Devil Went Down to Georgia 
ENCORE: 

Love & Greed 


oe indicates segue into 
next oe 





ie $40 on 36 towels. 
Matters did not improve 
much after the band took the 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
Blues Traveler frontman John 
Popper jams out on his harmoni- 
ca during the band’s Nov. 4 show. 


stage. Had the gym been jammed 
with Blues Traveler fans, the 
audience would have been more 


receptive to the first 15 songs. No 
moshing, no crowd surfing, no 
pushing and definitely no sweat- 
ing took place during the first 
hour-and-a-half of music. Even 
the eight student security guards 
behind the gate had detached 
expressions on their faces. Each 
one seemed to scan the audience 
almost wishing for the slightest 
bit of action, and many seemed 
more intent on watching the 
crowd rather than the band that 
was within an arm’s reach of 
them. 

From down front, it appeared 
the band was having a better time 
than the crowd that paid to see 
them. Guitarist Chan Kinchla and 
bassist Tad Kinchla — band mates 
as well as brothers — danced grin- 
ning. It’s unclear whether the 
open-mouthed smiles and ener- 
getic jumps were genuine, or if 
the brothers were masters at the 
art of hiding disappointment. 
There were points in the show 
where it was hard to decipher 
whether the crowd was cheering 
because they liked the song or 
because they were happy the 
band stopped playing. 

Junior Laura McDaniel said 
she contemplated leaving the 
show in favor of cleaning her 


room. 

Senior Ryan Dente was 
unhappy because he said he felt 
Popper’s voice was drowned out 
by the rest of the band. 

Despite the unpleasant night 
some students had, junior Kelly 
Lambert was sympathetic toward 
Popper and company. 

“T feel bad because he’s giv- 
ing his all up there, and I don’t 
want to hear it,” she said. 

The band members said they 
had a good time at Monday 
night’s show. 

“I enjoyed the show,” said 
Popper, who said there is a 
greater emphasis on the show 
when the crowd is sober. He said 
he felt some fans were a little less 
than sober. “You guys seemed a 
little lit,’ he said with a smile. 
“There were a lot of people danc- 
ing, and we love it when people 
dance because it’s obvious peo- 
ple are having fun.” 

In the end, whether fans 


‘enjoyed “An Evening With Blues 


Traveler” or not, what really mat- 
ters is the band felt at home at St. 
Michael’s, even if all of the stu- 
dents did not welcome them with 
open arms. 


‘COKE: Broken promise to treat AIDS sparked student interest 


Continued from Page 1 


Political science professor 
Patricia Siplon learned about 
Coca-Cola’s unwillingness to pay 
for treatments for its African 
workers from an activist group 
she is involved with called Health 
Gap. She brought the issue to her 
Power, Politics and Health class, 
and some students took an inter- 
est in raising awareness of this 
issue, Siplon said. 

The initial step in the stu- 
dents’ boycott process occurred 
Oct. 17, the Global Day of 
Protest against the Coca-Cola 
Corp. The group set up tables 
outside Alliot Hall to get students 
to sign a petition saying they 
would not drink Coke that day. 

“We got about 450 signa- 
tures,” Prescott said. 

The group brought the issue 

to the S.A. on Oct. 21. Its propos- 
al was to send a resolution to 
Coca-Cola CEO Douglas Daft in 
Atlanta and the New England 
CEO. The resolution expressed 
the disappointment the St. 
Michael’s student body has in 
Coca-Cola’s failure to follow 
through with its promises. 

“Be it resolved by the 
Student Association that we hold 
Coca-Cola responsible to follow 
through with its promise to pro- 
vide treatment, care, and support 
for all HIV-positive workers -— 
directly and indirectly employed 
—and their dependents,” the reso- 
lution said. 

The issue was delayed until 
_ the Oct. 28 meeting. 

First-year student Richard 
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“I propose that we should 
schedule several forums open to 
all of the St. Michael’s College 
student body presenting both 
sides of the arguments before we 
propose any _ resolution,” 
Cogliano said in his letter. 

Cogliano’s statement made 
four points, and Mealey respond- 
ed to each at the meeting. 

First, Cogliano said the 
informational fliers and signs 
around campus do not mention 
that the Coca-Cola Corp. has no 
legal responsibility to provide 
antiretroviral treatments to its 
employees with AIDS. 

Mealey agreed that while 
there is no legal responsibility, 
there is a moral one. After Coke 
promised to provide treatment to 
all its workers with HIV/AIDS 
for good publicity, it turned out 
that only their workers in man- 
agement-level positions, who 
could most afford to pay for treat- 
ment themselves, would receive 
money. The need for aid is with 
the poor, Mealey said. 

“It has been discussed in 
several business classes that 
because the Coca-Cola 
Corporation does not give its 
employees AIDS, it does not 
need to provide for medical atten- 
tion for the infected employees,” 
Cogliano’s letter continued. 

In response, Mealey said a 
company is responsible for health 
benefits even if it is not at fault. 
For example, if a woman 
becomes pregnant, she is entitled 
to maternity leave even if her 
boss is not the father of the baby. 

Cogliano’s letter said even if _ 


Coca-Cola paved. a workers 
3 a 





cost Coca-Cola billions of dol- 


lars. Mealey countered with the 


fact that the amount needed to 
cover the 100,000 HIV/AIDS- 
infected workers would be equiv- 
alent to 2.2 percent of Coca- 
Cola’s worldwide advertising 
budget. 

Mealey asked that people be 
willing to take the first step in 
passing the resolution because 
the AIDS epidemic is one of the 
most serious in the world. 

The decision to vote was 
originally tabled until Nov. 5, but 
several members of the S.A. 
motioned to vote Oct. 28. An 
overwhelming majority voted to 
send the resolution to the Coca- 
Cola Corp., with all but one S.A. 
member voting in favor of the 
resolution. 

One potential difficulty with 
the resolution is ~ that St. 
Michael’s is in a 10-year contract 
with Coca-Cola, a fact all 
involved parties were aware of 
upon voting. 

“A number of campuses 
around the country are urging 
their presidents to break [the] 
contract,” Siplon said. 

St. Michael’s is in the second 
year of its contract with Coke, 
and cannot break it. The eight- 
student “Coke team” plans to see 
what happens after Coca-Cola 
receives the resolution. 

The Coke team has already 
taken a small step by encouraging 
people to refrain from Coke and 
its products, but Prescott 
explained that was not his team’s 


_ Main goal. He said it was more 


important that people with AIDS 
be treated ae ‘ 
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~ St. Michael's Coca-Cola resolution — 


| To petition the Coca-Cola Corporation to follow through with the 


implementation of comprehensive HIV/AIDS workplace pro- 
| grams and policies, which include treatment and care for infect- 
ed workers and their dependents. 


Whereas, the global AIDS pandemic is responsible for the 
deaths of 11,000 people per day, worldwide. 


Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s believe the global AIDS 
| pandemic is a tragedy of discrimination, economic inequality 


| and political injustice. 


Whereas, the Coca-Cola Corporation has claimed to be a leader 


on HIV/AIDS. 


Whereas, in Africa, the Corporation has agreed to pay for full 
medical coverage, including treatment with antiretroviral drugs, 
for any of the 1,500 direct corporate employees or their imme- 
diate family members who are HIV positive. 


Whereas, an estimated 100,000 people are employed by the 
Coca-Cola system and economic analyses of Coke’s corporate 
system indicate that antiretroviral treatment is extremely afford- 
able to the corporation and that treatment and care for all Coca- 
Cola system employees is fully achievable. 


Whereas, Coca-Cola has set up only a limited HIV/AIDS program 
that leaves most Coke employees behind. 


Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s do not accept such sce- 
narios in the United States, and will not accept such an arrange- 


ment in Africa. 


Whereas, the students of St. Michael's believe that AIDS is the | 
crisis of our generation and are committed to take action. 





Whereas, the students of St. Michael’s believe that direct action 
in order to demand sufficient resources, effective prevention, 
and guaranteed access to AIDS treatment and care is a matter 


of moral urgency. 


Be it resolved by ‘the Student Association that: A 
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Editorial ha Bee 
Profit and weight loss 


Waiting in the checkout line at Shaw’s the other day, I 
was skimming the fashion magazines taunting shoppers from 
the news racks. Seventeen claimed to “help students avoid the 
Freshman 15.” Marie Claire offered ways to “slim your body 
in two weeks” next to a cover image of Courteney Cox’s pro- 
truding collarbones and sunken cheeks. They might as well 
have run a headline reading, “You'll never look like this,” but 
they went instead with the slightly less obvious suggestion to 
“buy our publication week after week and we’ll continue offer- 
ing ways to at least try and help you look like this.” 

Sixty-three percent of women feel inadequate in com- 
parison to the media’s image of beautiful women, according to 
the Eating Disorders Association. It’s no wonder considering 
the average model is 5 foot 10 and 105 pounds compared to the 
average women, who is 5 foot 4 and 145 pounds. 

In a world saturated with visual media, it’s impossible 
to ignore cultural ideals-for beauty. As advertising companies 
increasing rely on sex to sell products, the representation of 
what’s sexy is becoming more obvious than ever. Giant, skele- 
tal women are being used to sell lingerie and feminine hygiene 
products, while shirtless men with hard, oiled muscles are smil- 
ing at their electric razors and lathering their dandruff shampoo. 
Who do they think buys these products? Women are certainly 
not more likely to go out and buy a low-rise thong because they 
saw a woman on TV looking a lot better in it then they would. 
Companies are selling their products to the opposite sex and 
making the consumer for whom the product is intended feel 
bewilderingly inadequate. 

The National Association of Anorexia Nervosa and 
Associated Disorders reports that 8 million people in the United 
States suffer from a clinical or sub-clinical eating disorder, 10 
percent of whom are men and the majority of both genders 
being of college age. Not only that, but the percentage of col- 
lege students with eating disorders is significantly higher than 
that of non-students. The social and academic pressures of col- 
lege life often create control and stress issues resulting in diet- 
ing, over-exercising and ultimately to eating disorders. College 
students are also more apt to consume media through classes 
and dorm life, making them a target audience as well as victims 
of unethical ad campaigns and unrealistic entertainment 
spokespeople. 

The average American child watches 21 hours of TV a 
week, introducing them to the 32 percent of underweight 
female network characters, the eating disorders group reports, 
making them susceptible to impossible cultural expectations 
from a very young age. 

Look around. The ethics of every sector of society are 
corrupted by this need for success and advancement, so much 
so that looking good has become a desperately important sym- 
bol of accomplishment. The messages are no longer sublimi- 
nal. Ads for products as innocuous as toothpaste and Band- 
Aids clearly state that there is no possible way to improve your 
life without this product; you are doomed to be ugly and unhap- 
py without this all new whitening ingredient or clear strip. 
Companies and their corporate media minions have abused 
their power and become more concerned with profit than the 
health of consumers. 

Young men and women are literally dying to be thin or 
muscular. The eating disorders group states that 20 percent of 
those with serious eating disorders die. The youth of America 
are starving, binging, purging, exercising, counting and cutting 
to meet the great common goal of eternal youth and beauty. Of 
course there are other factors to be considered, including rela- 
tionship and family problems, but none more apparent or dom- 
inant than visual media. 

The media are not mirrors of life; they are as distorted 
as body images. The cultural mirror reflects ideas, not people, 
and the media have a responsibility to transcend those ideas 
and reach the people. Otherwise facts will become as ephemer- 
al as beauty. 

Skye Donovan, 
Executive Editor 
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Photo of the week 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
Junior Mike Cronin, a second lieutenant on the St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue squad, collects 
money from a passing car on Main Street in Winooski on Saturday afternoon. 


Bush directive may bar foreign students 


from ‘sensitive’ scientific research — 


By Elizabeth Dunbar 
Minnesota Daily 
(U. Minnesota) 


MINNEAPOLIS -— _ Inter- 
national students wanting to 
study science or engineering face 
scrutiny to get into the United 
States and could be barred from 
researching certain areas when 
they arrive. 

President George W. Bush’s 
administration hasn’t made clear 
which fields it considers sensi- 
tive, but a directive signed by 
Bush last year warned of areas 
that have direct application to 
developing and using weapons of 
mass destruction. 

The new designation of 
“sensitive” science has some 
University of Minnesota profes- 
sors and students concerned 
because of its ambiguity, but so 
far it hasn’t affected university 
research beyond tougher student 
visa scrutiny. 

“This whole concept of sen- 
sitive science is really troubling,” 
said Victor Bloomfield, dean of 
the university’s graduate school. 
“Tt’s not classified, but it’s ill- 
defined, and no one in govern- 
ment is particularly anxious to 
define it.” 

Kenneth Heller, a university 
physics professor, said “sensi- 
tive” depends on how people use 
knowledge — not the knowledge 
itself. 

“All knowledge is sensi- 
tive,” he said. “You can build 
things if you know things.” 

The designation of sensitive 
mostly concerns 
research contracts between the 
university and the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Some of these contract 
clauses require prior approval of 
the people working on the proj- 
ect, allowing the government to 
control _international-student 
involvement. 

An official from the univer- 
sity Office of the General 
Counsel said the university has 


encountered similar situations in 
negotiating contracts with the 
federal government. 

David Hamilton, interim 
vice president for research, said 
the university would not agree to 
a research contract that prevents 
certain individuals’ participation. 

“We would argue strenuous- 
ly against it, because it’s against 
the general precepts of scientific 
advancement,” he said. 

The university does not 
allow classified research but does 
have unclassified research that 
could be considered sensitive, 
Hamilton said. 

Ed Wink, associate vice 
president for the University 
Sponsored Projects Administra- 
tion, said contracts with any U.S. 
defense agencies won’t prevent 
international student involve- 
ment. 

“We negotiate them so that 
anyone can participate on them,” 
Wink said. 

Even if certain students were 
barred from working on sensitive 
projects, some think the nature of 
Openness at universities would 
not prevent sensitive material 
from getting into the wrong 
hands. 

“In the academic communi- 
ty, everything is published,” elec- 
trical engineering professor 
Mostafa Kaveh said. “We believe 
that’s the best environment we 
can work in.” 

When it comes to thinking 
about how students will use their 
knowledge, Heller said he’s con- 
cerned about all of his students — 
not just international students. 

“People build things and do 
things I don’t approve of,” he 
said. “You think about it some- 
times, but not to the point that it 


- paralyzes you.” 


Kaveh, who came to the uni- 
versity in 1975 from Iran, said he 
doesn’t question his students’ 
intentions. 

“T don’t look at a student as 
anybody other than someone 
interested in education and 


research,” he said. 


Abhijit Dande, an Indian 


research assistant working on a 
project for the U.S. Navy, said he 
is concerned about the U.S. gov- 
ernment abusing the sensitive 
science designation. 


“Maybe it is reasonable to 
some extent, but it shouldn’t be 
misused to other areas that are 


not so sensitive,” Dande said. 

“T think the government 
probably shouldn’t restrict (sen- 
sitive science),” said Rayven 
Chinniah, an engineering gradu- 
ate student from Malaysia. “You 
get a bigger talent pool if you 
don't have restrictions.” 

Hamilton said he thinks uni- 
versities will face more pressure 
from the federal government, 
especially under the current 
administration’s emphasis on 
combating terrorism. 

“This issue is going to be 
coming up against us more,” he 
said. “It’s going to get more diffi- 
cult because of the imprecision of 
what sensitive is.” 

Kaveh said without interna- 
tional students, some research 
wouldn’t exist. 

“Tt wouldn’t be there,” he 
said. “We don’t have enough 
domestic students interested in 
these areas.” : 

According to data generated 
by the university’s graduate 
school, 41 percent of graduate 
students studying biological and 
physical sciences, 
engineering, are from foreign 
countries. 

In addition, fewer than | per- 
cent of all graduate students in 


_those areas are from countries 


Bush has labeled as sponsors of 
terrorism: Cuba, Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, North Korea, Sudan and 
Syria. 

Bloomfield said new restric- 
tions would not only have nega- 
tive effects on the university but 
could also cause problems for 
U.S. relations with other coun- 
tries. 

— UWire 
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FACULTY/STAFF | 
_ SPEAKS 
If there was a warning label on 


the back of a St. Michael’s ° 
application, how would it read? 





“Bring warm 
clothing.” 


Prof. Barbara Sargent, SIS 










“Be sure to come 
prepared. Don’t get 
left behind.” : 


Prof. James P. Conley, 
Classics & Humanities 






“Don't lose your ID 


our 


- Office Coordinator 
Registrar's office 


“Keep your tips up 
while unloading.” 





Prof. Bret Findley, 
Chemistry 


“Warning: Acceptance of 
this application will lead 
you down the path 
toward intense 
intellectual development, 
a large time commitment 
to campus involvement 


and personal growth.” 








Stephanie Noakes, 
Admission Receptionist 


‘Do not pass class, 
do not collect $200.” 


Prof. Eric Nelson, 
Business 
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Bob Dylan: From the 
Stage to the classroom 


Class introduces students to legendary songwriter 


By Stephan Botchev 
Staff Writer 


An increasing number of 
colleges and universities are 
beginning to offer a variety of 
different and interesting courses. 
One of these is the Bob Dylan 
class at St. Michael’s, taught by 
English Professor Robert Niemi. 

The structure of Niemi’s 
class is very different from a typ- 
ical class. 

“We mostly listen to, study, 
discuss and analyze Dylan’s 
songs, album by album, in 
chronological order, Niemi said. 

Other topics are Dylan’s 
biography and a cultural history 
of the 1960s,” Niemi said. 

The idea of teaching a class 
about Bob Dylan and offering it 
as an English class is innovative, 
and comes out of Niemi’s person- 
al interest in Dylan as an 
American icon. 

“T’ve been an ardent Dylan 
fan since the 1970s, have seen 
him in concert many times over 
the years and know his work 


‘If you are interested 
in 
American culture, 
you should take 
this class.’ 


Senior Mark Mosgeller 


backwards and forwards,” Niemi 
said. It is supposed to be an 
instructive, fun and interesting 
alternative to more conventional 
offerings, he said. 

The interest in this upper- 
level literature class is strong. 
Twenty-seven students study 
Bob Dylan’s history and work 
twice a week on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. 

The class is designed for 
English majors, but anybody 
interested in Dylan is welcome, 
Niemi said. 

Students in the class are 
enthusiastic. Junior Karen Cota, 
an English major, had good 
things to say about her Dylan 
class experience. 


“This class is much different 
than all other classes. We listen to 
a variety of songs, analyze and 
discuss them,” Cota said. “I did- 
n't really know anything about 
Bob Dylan, but I got to know the 
artist really well.” 


Other students are also 
enthusiastic about the class and 
its structure. Senior Mark 


Mosgeller, an American studies 
major, took the class to become 
more familiar with Dylan’s 
music. 

“I never had a class like 
this,” Mosgeller said. “If you are 
interested in American culture, 
you should take this class.” 

Professor Niemi is consider- 
ing future classes like this. He is 
thinking about offering another 
Bob Dylan class at some point. 

A big highlight for the stu- 
dents is the upcoming Dylan con- 
cert in Boston on Noy. 16, which 
the whole class will be attending. 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Your ego is faltering lately, as those around you 
are quick to point out how full of yourself you 
seem. Aim higher. You’re better than they are any- 
way. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Even if you reach your current goals, there are 
always more out there to overcome. Sleeping 13 
hours a day is pretty good, but you can do better 
than that. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You will succeed in getting good grades this 
semester, though you’ve missed more classes this 
year than any other. Hard work does pay off, but 
you can’t be expected to go to every Friday class, 
can you? 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

You need a change of pace, or you will end up in 
a rut that lasts a long time. Take advantage of all 
that college life has to offer, and I’m not talking 
about homework, bad food and frigid Vermont 
weather. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Take this opportunity in your life to act complete- 
ly different. You may end up in the middle of New 
Hampshire with no shoes, 50 cents in your pocket 
and no idea how you got there, but what’s life 
without a few surprises? 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

A great time doesn’t just happen, you have to 
make it happen. With that said, re-evaluate your 
idea of a good time, for your friends’ sake. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

You highly value your communication skills, 
because they’ve gotten you out of some tight 
spots. Keep these skills honed. You likely will 
have to use them soon. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

Only after the fact do you tend to realize how 
badly a conversation with someone went. Deal 
with this now, because some important .conversa- 
tions lie in your future. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

Your magical ability to state the obvious marks 
you as the person other people avoid at all costs. 
Make an effort to contain your powers, or they will 
mark the end of your life as you know it. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

True Zen can be attained through meditation. 
Losing yourself in a catatonic state for hours on 
end may qualify as meditation, but not if it’s 
caused by playing Grand Theft Auto: Vice City. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

Do not lend out your favorite CDs to anyone but 
your closest friends. They always come back either 
scratched or sticky, if they come back at all. Sure, 
your parents told you to share, but at $16 a pop, 
sharing is expensive. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

With winter just around the corer, it might be 
wise to invest in heavy-duty clothing. Wearing 
sneakers will undoubtedly result in a fall, which in 
turn will result in one soaked bottom, making you 
the “butt” of friends jokes. : 
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Political science professor 
proposes AIDS curriculum 


Students would .be allowed opportunity 
to study AIDS crisis in African nation 


By Brian Clifford 
Staff Writer 


Political Science professor 
Patricia Siplon and North 
Campus’ Resident Director 
Clifford Lubitz are working to 
develop a three-part curriculum 
dealing with the AIDS pandemic. 

Siplon has worked hard to 
raise awareness of the AIDS pan- 
demic. 

She has participated in 
protests; led teach-ins at local 
high schools; organized a net- 
work of AIDS patients and HIV 
positive widows in Tanzania; and 
served as part of a special observ- 
er delegation in a United Nations 
special session on AIDS. 

It is vital that the people of 
the world realize the gravity of 
the AIDS crisis, Siplon said. 

“The Global Aids Pandemic 
is the worst public health emer- 
gency that the world has ever 
seen,” Siplon said. 

She is working to raise 
awareness at St. Michael’s with 
Lubitz. 

This program, which will be 
submitted for approval to the St. 
Michael’s curriculum committee 
this month, would be a learning 
concentration that satisfies 
requirements for both the Global 
Studies and Peace and Justice 
programs. 

Lubitz, who has experienced 
first-hand the global impact of 
AIDS through his work in the 
Peace Corps in Gambia, said this 
curriculum presents a unique 
opportunity for St. Michael’s stu- 
dents to participate in a radical 
approach to AIDS education. 

“There’s nothing like this 
curriculum in any undergraduate 
institution across the country, 
that I’ve seen,” Lubitz said. 

The first part of this program 
is a four-credit course called 
“Power, Politics and Health: the 
AIDS Pandemic,” offered this 
semester and taught by Siplon. 
This 300-level course is an 
overview of the global impact of 
AIDS. 

Students in this semester’s 
class examine the roles of poli- 
tics, economics, religion, as well 
as psychological and sociological 
approaches to the global AIDS 
pandemic. 

Junior economics major 
Sarah Bangs said this class has 
been a good experience and has 
contributed to her awareness of 
AIDS. 

“It’s not until you take this 
class that you realize how much 
you don’t know,” Bangs said. 

For their finals, students in 
this class have chosen to create 
advocacy projects designed to 


combat AIDS. Some projects 
include needle exchanges, fund 
raising for women with AIDS 
and a campaign protesting Coca- 
Cola’s refusal to follow through 
on a proposal to provide its 
African workers with HIV/AIDS 
treatment. 

Senior Jaime Fratamico, a 
political science major, is a mem- 
ber of the group creating the 
campaign protesting Coca-Cola. 
She said working on this project 
has shown her that everyone has 
a role in the AIDS pandemic. 

“You actually can make a 
difference,” Fratamico said. 

The second part of the pro- 
gram will consist of a course on 
African language and culture, 
which would serve as preparation 
for the third part of the program, 
a summer semester course allow- 
ing students to travel to the 
Nyumbani AIDS Orphanage in 
Kenya. This orphanage was 
founded by the Rev. Angelo 
D’Agostino, S.S.E., a _ St. 
Michael’s alumnus and is located 
on the outskirts of Nairobi. 

While at the orphanage, the 
students will help with the day- 
to-day tasks, such as cooking, 
cleaning, odd jobs and house par- 
enting. The location will also 
allow for day trips to talk with 
ministers of the Kenyan 
Parliament, United Nations offi- 
cials and other governmental 
officials. 


Siplon said one concern in 
preparation for this trip is the 
threat of disease to the students. 
In particular she cited the need 
for vaccination against yellow 
fever, hepatitis and malaria. She 
also said traveling might be diffi- 
cult or dangerous. 

“Transportation in develop- 
ing countries is never 100 per- 
cent safe,” Siplon said. 

This trip will be submitted 
for approval to the curriculum 
committee this month. Siplon 
and Lubitz agree there is ade- 
quate interest and that the trip 
should be approved for this sum- 
mer. 

“The hope is there, the inter- 
est is there,” Lubitz said, “and 
barring political strife in Kenya, 
the summer portion should be a 


” 


go. 

Siplon said she is not sure 
about the likelihood of the 
approval of the course on African 
language and culture. She also 
said she is applying for grants, 
which would pay for the program 
should it be accepted by the cur- 
riculum committee. 

If this program becomes a 
reality, it would be an important 
step in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS Lubitz said. 

“We’re looking for innova- 
tive ideas on how to address HIV 
and AIDS,” Lubitz said. “What’s 
going on right now isn’t neces- 
sarily working.” 


O27I~ WeBeBop 
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Kiss the sky 


A bird's-eye view of Mount Mansfield from the cockpit of a sailplane 


By Nick LaCour 
Outdoors Editor 


Stowe Soaring in Morrisville 
offers scenic flights above the 
Mount Mansfield region in 
sailplanes, held aloft on the same 
air currents as hawks and eagles. 

Floating around in the sky 
6,000 feet above the earth’s sur- 
face with no engine? I was 
slightly apprehensive, but curios- 
ity got the best of me. 

My 10 a.m. Tuesday class 
seemed as though it would never 
end. I emerged from St. 
Edmund’s Hall to see huge, puffy 
clouds dominating the previously 
overcast sky. According to 
Michelle Smyth, an employee of 
Stowe Soaring, this was perfect 
flying weather. 

I jumped in my car and sped 
down the road to the Morrisville 
Airport. On the way, my imagi- 
nation took hold of me. What if 
one of the rumbling fighter jets 
St. Michael’s stu- 
dents are so 
accustomed to 
decides to fly 
over Stowe at 
Mach 2? I tried my 
best to remain calm. 

After signing my life 
away, I was whisked out the 
door toward a group of 
sailplanes. I assume this was to 
prevent any second thoughts on 
my part. 

My pilot, Taylor Gordon, who 
reminded me of Rick Moranis 
from the movie “Strange Brew,” 
accompanied me to the plane. A 
commercial pilot laid off after 
Sept. 11, he moved to Vermont 
from Breckenridge, Colo., last 
summer to give soaring a shot. 

“T have never had a mishap 
where anyone has been hurt,” 
Gordon insisted. “These planes 
can be landed in the tiniest of 
spaces.” 


nail 



















The plane we were going to 
fly in was a Schweitzer sailplane. 
As Gordon held the glass cockpit 
open for me to crawl in, he 
warned me not to touch the lever 
sticking out of the floor. 

I asked him what it was, and 
all he said was, “Trust me, don’t 
touch it.” 

Buckled in, we sat in the mid- 
dle of the runway attached by 
rope to a small, single-engine 
plane. After asking if I was 
ready, Gordon slowly began to 
steer, as if chasing the tow-plane. 

The take-off was incredibly 
smooth considering the inline- 
skate wheels attached to the belly 
of the glider. Slowly, we began 
to float skyward. The ride started 
out a little bumpy as we encoun- 
tered a little turbulence, magni- 
fied by the fact that we were 
basically water skiing in the sky. 

Gordon said the tow- 
flight would take us to 6,000 feet, 
about level with the bottoms of 
the cumulus, or fair-weather 
clouds. 

I asked 


Gordon 
if he could climb 
higher than this level. 

“Easily I have climbed as high 
as 12,000 feet,” Gordon said. 
“We will stay below the clouds 
where the air currents will be 
safer.” 

I watched the dial on the 
altimeter slowly spin as the tow- 
plane dragged us closer to the 
summit of Mount Mansfield. It is 
amazing to watch the single- 
engine Cessna fly from such a 
close vantage point. 


Gordon threw the 
plane into a kamikaze 
nosedive, and 
suddenly I was 
staring at the ground 
below. 

It felt like some sort 
of roller coaster on 
steroids as we 
rocketed downward 
at speeds exceeding 
130 mph. 


After about eight minutes 
Gordon warned me not to be 
alarmed about what was about to 
happen. He adjusted the wing 
flaps and we began to fly higher. 
The glider then accelerated 
slightly, moving closer to the 
Cessna to create slack in the 
towrope. 

Gordon yanked on a lever and 
I was left awestruck as I watched 
the end of the rope, and the other 
plane, slowly fade into the dis- 





tance. 
A sense of peace 
came over me as we floated 
silently above the ski trails of 
Stowe. The landscape below was 
painted with the color of peak 
foliage, and scattered throughout 
the valley were the shimmering 
surfaces of ponds and winding 
streams. The highest peaks were 
freshly dusted white from the 





The Vermont countryside as seen from upside down, while we feel the effects of 4 Gs. Taylor Gordon, a com- 


mercial pilot, manuevers the glider while performing a wing-over. To do this move he needed to send the 
plane into a 130-mph nosedive from about 6,500 feet. 





season’s first snowfall. 

I had only experienced flight 
within the hulking confines of a 
roaring Boeing 747. This silence 
was eerie. I felt like a hawk scan- 
ning the earth, taking in every 
microscopic detail. 

Luckily, Gordon was able to 
find 


some pretty strong ther- 
mal pockets. Thermal lift 
is formed when solar radia- 
tion heats air, causing it to 
rise. Eventually the 
water vapor con- 
denses and forms 
a cloud. The puffy 
cumulus clouds are sure signs of 
this. 

We continued upward until we 
reached 6,500 feet. To me, this 
was insanely high, but Gordon 
said the world record is 49,009 


feet, set in California by a man, 


named Robert Harris. 

By now, I was completely 
comfortable. I think Gordon 
could sense that I needed a little 
bit of excitement. 

“Would you like to try a wing- 
over?” he asked nonchalantly. 

“Why not?” I responded. 

Gordon threw the plane into a 
kamikaze nosedive, and suddenly 
I was staring at the ground below. 
It felt like some sort of roller 
coaster on steroids as we rocket- 
ed downward at speeds exceed- 
ing 130 mph. The trees grew 
increasingly detailed with each 


second. 
Gordon pulled up on the stick 


and I began to drool on myself as 
the skin on my face was pulled 
down, giving me the jowls of a 
95-year-old man. We experi- 
enced four times the force of 
gravity, as the plane glided 
upside down. 

Talk about a rush; I had 
enough adrenaline flowing 
through me to kill a_ horse. 
Gordon could tell I got a kick out 
of it. 

The stunt cost us a lot of alti- 





All Photos by Nick LaCour 
The ski trails of Stowe, on Mount Mansfield, show the first signs of win- 
ter following a recent snowfall. 


tude, but fortunately Gordon was 
able to find a strong thermal lift. 
After the cloud drew us up like a 
magnet, Gordon asked if I would 
care for another nose dive. I 
agreed. 

Once again we hurtled down- 
ward. I forgot to breathe as I 
clutched the bar in front of me 
with a death grip. I found myself 
coveting this guy’s job. 

With my half-hour flight 
approaching its end, we began 

to cruise back toward the air- 
port, close enough to the 
ground to watch the daily busi- 
ness of several dairy farms. 

To decrease our altitude slow- 
ly, we made a series of large cir- 
cles near the airport. Gordon 
informed me that sailplanes can 
go as slow as 40 mph without 
stalling, making them extremely 
easy to land. 

On the final loop around the 
runway, we passed a group of 
ospreys circling above a quarry. I 
was in awe as I watched one pass 
within 100 feet of the left wing. 
My awe turned to utter disbelief 
as another halted up and threw 
out its talons 50 feet to my left. 

“Whoa, that bird looked like it 
was going to attack the plane,” 
Gordon said calmly. Talk about a 
picture-perfect ending. 

Of course I might have spoken 
too soon. Gordon still needed to 
land this thing. Without incident, 
we gently touched down on solid 
ground and were stopped within 
100 feet. I was already looking 
forward to the next time. 

Stowe Soaring, open May 
through October, offers glider 
rental, instruction and towing 
services. Dan Lathrop, a Stowe 
Soaring employee, said it is actu- 
ally cheaper to rent a plane and 
take a lesson. For $86, plus $4 
for every 1000 feet of altitude, 
wannabe pilots can learn 
to soar for one hour. My package 


See SOARING, Page 8 
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SOARING: Gliders 
offer scenic views 


and adrenaline rush 


Continued from Page 7 


was $129 for 30 minutes, and a 
second passenger can ride along 
free. All instructional glider time 
can be counted toward a powered 


Glider Rides & Tours 


10 min: $69 
15 min: $79 
20 min: $89 
30 min: $129 | 
40 min: $149 
60 min: $179 


aircraft license, according to the 
brochure. For more information, 
call Stowe Soaring at 


(800)- 898-7845. 


Glider Rental, 
-Instructionand 
Towing Services 





$40 


| Glider instruc 


Rates based on 2 pas- _. 


sengers; bring a friend | 


andtheyridefree. | 


World-renowned 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Staff Writer 


“Climbing isn’t a right, it’s a 
privilege that needs protecting.” 

This is the theme of the 
Kickin’ Access party, which is 
being hosted by the Access Fund 
at Petra Cliffs in Burlington on 
Thursday, Nov. 7. 

The second annual event is 
part of a tour headed by world- 
renowned climber Kurt Smith. 
The event, featuring a slide show, 
music by DJ Highball, gear auc- 
tions, prizes, equipment raffles 
and climbing demos, is geared 
toward raising money and mem- 
bership for the Access Fund. 

This organization is a national 
nonprofit agency, which works to 





ensure the future of climbing by 
purchasing and preserving climb- 
ing sites. It also awards money to 
local climbing organizations and 
promotes awareness of public 
and private land access issues. 

St. Michael’s Wilderness 
Program Director Todd Wright 
has known Smith for six years 
and calls him a very good friend. 

Wright said the Wilderness 
Program contributed to Smith’s 
appearance in Burlington, and 
provided publicity for the event. 
Wright will also be providing 
lodging for Smith at his house 
while he is in town. 

Known to fellow climbers as 
“The General,” Smith is a prolif- 
ic climber, Wright said. 

He has performed numerous 
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The Morrisville Airport comes into view as the pilot circles around to slowly lose altitude. Shortly after this 
shot was taken, a group of ospreys, one of which tried to attack the glider, passed just off the left wing. Sail- 
planes can land in very small areas due to a stalling speed of about 40 mph. After touching down, we were 

stopped within about 100 feet. 


climber visits Burlington 
Kurt Smith will host the Kickin’ Access Party at Petra Cliffs 


The event, featur- 
ing a slide show, live 
music by DJ 
Highball, gear 

auctions, prizes, 
equipment raffles and 
climbing demos, is 
geared toward raising 
money and 
membership for the 
Access Fund. 


impressive climbs in places like 
Colorado, the Yosemite Valley of 
California and El Potrero Chico, 
Mexico, where he lives with his 
wife, Elena. 

Wilderness Program leader 


senior Andrew Korich said he 
was lucky to meet Smith during 
the Wilderness Program’s 
Mexico climbing trip last year. 

“Just talking with him over 
dinner, I could tell that he has 
dedicated his life to the sport he 
loves,” Korich said. “From a 
climber’s point of view, some of 
the climbs that he has put up and 
is currently putting up are down- 
right sick,” Korich said. 

Korich will be attending the 
Kickin’ Access party and 
“wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

Junior Mark Oldmixon also 
got the chance to meet Smith 
when he stayed at his camp site in 
Mexico. 

“Smith is a great person and I 
like what he is doing for the sport 
of climbing,” Oldmixon said. 
“He is doing a great job protect- 


Wilderness Program Climbing Events 


Climbs still being offered this year are: 


Introduction to Mountaineering on Jan. 8 
Ice Climbing 101 on Jan. 19 and Feb. 1 
Advanced Mountaineering on Feb. 9 
Ice Climbing 201 on Feb. 16 

Ice Climbing 401 on March 16. 


Most of these climbs cost between $10 and $15. : 


ing the privilege of climbing at 
local cliffs like Lower West 
Bolton and Smuggler’s Notch.” 

“What Smith is doing is a big 
deal and the event should be very 
well attended by the local climb- 
ing community,” Oldmixon said. 
“T am sure it will be a success.” 

The Kickin’ Access party at 
Petra Cliffs kicks off at 5 p.m. 
with live music, followed by a 
contest at 7:30, Smith’s slide 
show at 9 and the equipment raf- 
fle at 10. Admission costs $5 and 
all proceeds will benefit the 
Climbing Resource Access 
Group of Vermont (CRAG-VT), 
which is a local branch of the 
Access Fund. 

“We're expecting about 300 
people,” Wright said. “This 
event supports a great cause and 
is going to be a great show.” 
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Senior Steven DiRamio receives his yearly flu shot from nurse Louise Rosales. Students can stop by Health 
Services between 8 a.m and 4 p.m, Monday - Friday, to get a shot. 


*Tis the season for 
flu shots once again 


‘Students living in close contact with each other 


are prime targets for contagious influenza virus 


By Andrea Spengler 
Staff Writer 


Flu season is just around the 
corner and St. Michael’s Health 
Services is once again offering 
flu shots this fall. 

Susan Jacques, director of 
health services, strongly recom- 
mends students get a flu shot 
because they are especially prone 
to catching this highly contagious 
viral infection. 

“They are at a higher risk than 
the general population due to the 
fact that they live around so 
many other people,’ Jacques 
said. 

‘Jacques said the flu shot great- 
ly lowered the chance of getting 
the flu and the few students who 
did get the flu after the shot had 
very mild cases. 

Students who have gotten a 
flu shot before agreed that it was 
effective. 

“T first got a flu shot because 
my doctor recommended that I 
get one,” junior Ryan Larson 
said. “I’ve never gotten the flu, 
so it does seem to work.” 

Larson will be getting his third 


Serves Four 
Ingredients: 


* 1 pound crumbled firm tofu 
(press tofu in cheese cloth to 
remove as much water as 
possible) 

* ¥% tsp. garlic powder 

* Y% tsp. chili powder 

* 1 Ytsp. salt 

* 2 tbsp. olive oil 

* 1 small diced onion 

* 1 clove minced garlic 

* 1 small diced and seeded 
red pepper 

* 2 % cups cooked black or 
pinto beans (if can, rinse thor- 
oughly — Goya or organic is 


annual shot this year. The vaccine 
must be given annually because 
influenza changes every year. 

“Unlike most other vaccines, 
last year’s flu shot won’t help 
you this year,” Jacques said. 

This is why first-year student 
Stephen Dudley gets a shot every 
year. Dudley said he wanted to 
reduce his chance of catching the 
flu and missing class, feeling 
miserable. 

However, not all students 
think they need to get a flu shot. 
“T have a pretty strong immune 
system,’ sophomore Kevin 
Heleen said, “so it’s never really 
crossed my mind to get a flu 
shot.” 

Some students are concerned 
about possible allergic reactions. 
However, Kathy Karg, a nurse at 
Fletcher Allen Medical Center, 
said the vaccine is generally very 
safe. 

“The viruses in the vaccine 
have been killed,” Karg said, “so 
it is not possible to get the flu 
from the vaccine.” 

She said some people might 
experience side effects such as a 
sore arm and body aches for one 


best) 

* 1 large can of tomatoes, 
strained of all juice, diced in 
colander (Muir Glen, Hunts, or 
Contadina) 

* 2 cups canned tomato 
sauce (Hunts Tomato Sauce — 
not the Italian type) 

* pinch of black pepper 

* 1 tsp. chili powder (again) 

* 1 tsp. cilantro 

* % tsp. cumin 

* 1 8 oz. can of corn 


1. In a bow\, stir the tofu, garlic 
powder, first chili powder and 
salt. Set aside. 

2. In a large Dutch oven or 


or two days, but that significant 
allergic reactions were rare. 
Because the vaccine is generally 
well tolerated and is offered free, 
Karg said students should defi- 
nitely get a flu shot. 

“Of course it hurt a little bit, 
but it’s definitely manageable,” 
SIS student Marie Park said. “I 
also haven’t experienced any side 
effects so far.” 

Olya Tymchak, a student from 
Ukraine, said that in her country 
flu shots might not even be 
offered or would be very expen- 
sive. 

“Since the Health Center 
offers those flu shots for free, this 
is definitely a good opportunity 
for me to get one,” Tymchak said. 

There is a $10 charge for grad- 
uate students, faculty and staff. 
Undergraduates and SIS students 
can get the shot free. 

Flu shots are offered from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through 
Friday until the supply runs out. 

Because the flu shots have 
been given out since Oct. 28, the 
supply of 550 has dwindled to 
about 100. 


pot, heat onion, garlic and red 
pepper in oil until soft 

(not browned). 

3. Add tofu and heat until 
slightly browned. 

4. Add beans, tomatoes, 
tomato sauce, black pepper, 
second chili powder, cilantro 
and cumin. 

5. Heat all the way through. 
6. Add corn, heat until hot. 
7. Serve with bread, rice, or 
favorite noodle/pasta. 


To submit your favorite 
recipe, e-mail 
jorzel@smcvt.edu 





Cold temperatures 
force students to 
work out indoors 


By Stephanie Theberge 
Staff Writer 


As winter approaches, many 
students who regularly exercise 
outside in the fresh air are mov- 
ing indoors to work out, finding 
the elements of snow, ice, and 
sub-zero wind chills to be very 
inconvenient. 

Some students who enjoy run- 
ning would much rather run out- 
side than on the track at the gym. 
The scenery outside is also a 
draw for student runners. 

“T can run for longer amounts 
of time outside because it’s more 
interesting,” sophomore Janine 
Flahive said. 

Some find the cold tempera- 
tures discouraging, causing them 
to have to do more to motivate 
themselves to workout during the 
cold months. 

“Sometimes I am not as moti- 
vated to get out of my dorm,” 
sophomore Jennifer Vaschak 
said. . 

Although there are fewer stu- 
dent athletes during the winter 
season, the athletic department 
does see a slight increase in stu- 
dents using the facilities. 

“There is no less than a 25 per- 
cent increase in the number of 
students that come to the gym to 
work out during the winter,” 
women’s soccer coach Marcel 
Choquette said. 

Being a part of a sports team 
at St. Michael’s makes exercising 
easier for others. 


friends 
don t let friends 
drive drunk 








Senior Brian Lomedico, a 
member of the rugby team, said 
his team works out together dur- 
ing the winter months. 

“During the winter we run 
around the track for rugby, but 
it’s micer to run _ outside,” 
Lomedico said. “It’s a little more 
enjoyable than running in circles 
in the gym.” 

Sophomore Karen Sporer, a 
member of the women’s soccer 
team, said she finds it much easi- 
er to work out with her team. She 
said as a team they usually run 
and lift about four times a week. 

“T think it would be harder for 
an individual, but it’s not hard 
when you do it as a team,” Sporer 
said. 

Others enjoy doing yoga as an 
alternative to going to the gym. 

“Tt’s a good workout and it’s 
relaxing,’ sophomore Amy 
Clisham said. 

Clisham said she usually goes 
to the gym to lift weights after 
doing yoga. 

“The winter season forces me 
to adjust my workouts to the 
indoors,” she said. 

Another alternative to going to 
the gym or working out in dorm 
rooms is joining an intramural 
Michael’s 
indoor soccer, basketball and 
floor hockey among others. To 


team. St. offers 


join an intramural team, one can 
find more information on the 
Web at www.smcvt.edu and 
search for athletics. 





Q 


U.S. Department of 
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The Machine 
recreates the 


eclectic sounds 
of Pink Floyd 


Band to perform ‘Dark Side 
of the Moon’ and ‘The Wall’ 


By Christine Johnson 
Staff Writer 


The Machine is bringing the 
songs of Pink Floyd to Higher 
Ground on Nov. 15 and 16. 

Credited with being one of 
the most successful tribute bands 
by The New York Times, The 
Machine has earned a living 
recreating the sounds of Pink 
Floyd, even down to their 
extended jams. 

The Machine has been fea- 
tured in The Amazing Pudding, a 
Pink Floyd monthly publication 
from England; the Roger Waters 


Fanzine; P.U.L.S.E., a German 
music magazine; and Gig 
Magazine. 


“It’s a privilege to play great 
music and earn a living from it. 
It’s thrilling and humbling all at 
the same time,” guitarist Joe 
Pascarell said. 

The group began performing 
in 1987 in the small town of 
Nyack, N.Y. Fans still wonder at 
the accuracy of The Machine’s 
covers. 

The Machine precisely 
recreates Pink Floyd’s songs 
using professional touring equip- 
ment, like sophisticated high-end 
automated lighting systems. 
These new systems present 11 
Intellibeams and 6 Trackspots, 
which feature eight colors plus 
white and a 10-position wheel 
containing eight patterns. 
Pascarell incorporated new tech- 
nology to the Machine’s show 
that included Soldano amplifica- 
tion, a stronger sounding all-tube 
guitar amp, and TC Electronics, 
Pascarell said. 

In 1990, Vater Drum Sticks 
endorsed drummer Ted Cohen, 
allowing him to become an offi- 
cial Sabian artist. Sabian is a 
cymbal manufacturing company 
whose only focus is to create 
quality cymbals and percussion 
instruments. 


The Machine’s success 


increased rapidly and in 1998 
The Machine performed its thou- 





When and Where 


@ Where: Higher 
Ground 

@ When: Nov. 15 
and 16. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. 

m@ Cost: $15 


‘It’s a privilege to 
play great music and 
earn a living from it. 

It’s thrilling and 

humbling all at the 
same time’ 


Joe Pascarell, guitarist 


sandth show at the Wetlands in 
New York City.The Machine’s 
proudest accomplishment has 
been the number of fans who 
come back for more and the new 
fans the group gains at each 
show. 

“Tt’s always a thrill to dis- 
cover that many of our fans 
weren’t fans of Pink Floyd until 
after they saw the Machine,” 
Cohen said. 

Mia Sladyk, talent buyer for 
Higher Ground, said that on Nov. 
15 The Machine will be perform- 
ing “The Dark Side of the Moon” 
in it’s entirety with “The Wizard 
of Oz” shown on a screen in the 
background. 

“Tt will change it up,” Sladyk 
said. “This particular Pink Floyd 
album is supposed to be synchro- 
nized with “The Wizard of Oz.’ I 
have never done it, but I have 
heard that it works and is inter- 
esting.” 

The machine will be per- 
forming Pink Floyd’s “The Wall” 
on the second night with addi- 
tional surprise hits. 

Junior Abigail Lemanski has 
heard of the Machine but has not 
yet listened to their music. 

“T like Pink Floyd a lot, so I 
would definitely be interested in 
seeing a group that can cover 
them, especially with the success 
that this group has _ had,” 
Lemanski said. 








All inal mi Cate Westberg 


This piece by Albert Chong is etitled “Blessings with Cigar Smoke, The Throne of the Gorilla Spirits,” and is 
one of the many works exhibited at the Fleming Museum. 


“Replicant Relative” by Peter Wayne 


Lewis. 





Leonard Daley’s painting “I am Sorrow/ Was’t Good am I.” 


Jamaican culture comes to Vermont 


Different mediums and selected artists are reviewed 
in ‘Soon Come’ exhibit at Fleming Museum in Burlington 


By Jacob Schumway 
Staff Writer 


A variety of colors and a 
sound message of freedom and 
equality are some of the impres- 
sions students get when they see 
“Soon Come: The Art of 
Contemporary Jamaica” an 
exhibit at the Fleming Museum. 

“Soon Come” is a collection 
of art by contemporary Jamaican 
artists including Errol McKinzie, 
Albert Chong, Laura Facey 
Cooper, A. Dawn Scott, Cecil 
Cooper, Kofi Kayiga and 
Leonard Daley. “Soon Come” is 
sponsored in part by _ the 
Provost’s Central Diversity Fund 
and Air Jamaica. 

Albert Chong is a Jamaican 
photographer who incorporates a 
blend of Caribbean and African 
culture and art into his photo- 
graphs. His photograph, 
“Blessings with Cigar Smoke, 
The Throne of the Gorilla 
Spirits,” is an eerie yet beautiful 
scene. It features a chair adorned 
with tropical fruits like pineap- 
ples and mangos as the photogra- 
pher is blowing smoke onto a 
gorilla scull, placed on the seat of 
the chair. The photograph is bril- 
liant in its use of light and its 
shadow placement on black-and- 
white film. 

One of the more beautiful 
pieces of art in the exhibit is 


“Threshold” by A. Dawn Scott. 
“Threshold” is a batik, which is 
made using melted wax on a can- 
vas. It depicts a girl wrapped in a 
cloth dress in front of a tree with 
smoke rising off it, all on top of a 
breathtaking golden sunset. 
Another piece is a painting 
by Leonard Daley, entitled “I Am 
Sorrow/Was’t Good Am I.” The 
painting is gloomy and uses an 
array of dark colors to depict the 
people. The words “I Am Sorrow 


Was’t Good Am I” is painted at 
the bottom of the canvas. The 
painting is very much in the 
cubist style, made famous by 
Pablo Picasso. 

The exhibit brings together 
an extraordinary group of artists 
who express vision and wisdom 
in their art. From disturbing to 
beautiful, from doubt to confi- 
dence, “Soon Come” leaves its 
mark as a collection of great art 
of the time. 


‘Bibem oF the w 


Various Aries 
Bonnaroo CD | 


This is the long-awaited live two-CD cet from t " 
first annual three-day music event. The CD features ; 
songs from artists like Phil Lesh and Friends, TREN 


5, Government Mule, moe. and Bela Fleck, ein 3 
others. 


Recommended rises: ne 
Phil Lesh and Friends with Bob Weir: Tennesse Jed 
Jurassic 5: Countdown 
Les Claypool & the Frog Brigade: Locomotive Breath 
Bela Fleck and Edgar Meyer: pedadMes Trave ee 
moe.: Captain America — 
seer Preece Incident: 
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Beyond the sport The Advice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 


Celtics image goes way beyond basketball 


Some professional sports 
teams transcend the sport they 
play. Their logo and image repre- 
sent the city they play in and the 
people who live there. 

The New York Yankees per- 
sonify this transcendence. The 
intertwined N and Y logo has 
come to represent an entire city, 
and began to represent even more 
after Sept. 11. 

The Green Bay Packers are 
another example. The smallest 
city to host a professional sports 
team is also home to the most 
dedicated, weather-ambivalent 
fans in the world. 

While I was studying in 
Mexico, I was accustomed to tak- 
ing a taxi wherever I went. 
Occasionally, I’d start up a con- 
versation with the driver, and on 
even fewer occasions he’d toler- 
ate my broken Spanish. When the 
topic of where I was from came 
up, Id reply, “Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 

Most of the time, this was 
completely irrelevant to the driv- 
ers. But when they did recognize 
it, they’d always say, “Si, Si. 
Boston. Boston Celtics?” 

Yes, the Boston Celtics. 

The NBA season started last 
week, which means at least 50 
percent of my day is dedicated to 
following the Celtics on the 
Internet or on TV. 

From 40 years, from 1950 to 
1990, the Boston Celtics were 
professional basketball. That’s all 
there is to it. The Lakers won 
their fair share of titles between 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles, 
but no team transcended its sport 
or represented its city like the 
Boston Celtics. 

The Celtics were the NBA in 
the 1950s and 1960s. Point guard 
Bob Cousy made plays that 
weren’t invented yet, and center 
Bill Russell became the most 
dominating defensive player in 
sports history. They won eight 


the low end 
theory 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 





straight championships and 11 
overall between 1957 and 1969, 

During that time, the Celtics 
were more than basketball. In 
arguably the most racially segre- 
gated city in the North, Bill 
Russell, an African-American, 
became the first black profes- 
sional head coach in all of sports, 
and subsequently, the first to win 
a championship. During that 
time, the Celtics were also the 
first team to start five black play- 
ers. It seems like nothing today, 
but it was something only the 
Celtics could do back then. 

They then went on to win 
five more championships 
between 1974 and 1986, intro- 
ducing the world to the greatest 
all-around player of all time, 
Larry Bird. Larry Bird, along 
with Magic Johnson, and to a 
lesser extent Michael Jordan, 
saved the NBA from extinction 
in the early eighties. The rivalry 
between Bird’s lanky, sweaty 
Celtics and Magic’s iiashy, ath- 
letic Lakers stretched beyond 
basketball. It was East Coast ver- 
sus West Coast. Black versus 
white. Grace versus, well, the 
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opposite of grace. 

The Celtics made green and 
white a fashion statement in the 
1980s, and gave millions of Irish 
kids the false impression that 
they could play professional bas- 
ketball. 

The Celtics won their last 
championship in 1986. And 
everything that could possibly 
have gone wrong went wrong 
from there. They lost Len Bias, 
their top draft pick, to a drug 
overdose the day after selecting 
him. Bird hurt every bone in his 
body and was never the same 
player. 

The Celtics stayed competi- 
tive for the next few years, creat- 
ing a new image for themselves 
with younger players like Reggie 
Lewis, my favorite player of all 
time. A year after making his first 
and All-Star team, Lewis col- 
lapsed during a playoff game and 
died of heart failure a month 
later. 

The Celtics only got worse, 
culminating in a 15 win, 67 loss 
season in 1997, It was then that 
they hit rock bottom or so we 
thought. 

My freshman-year room- 
mate, Nick Georgeff, once told 
me, “The only thing worse than 
hitting rock bottom is thinking 
that you’ve hit rock bottom, but 
then realizing that you’re still 
sinking lower.” 

Enter head coach Rick 
Pitino. Georgeff’s quote pretty 
much summarizes the Pitino era 
in Boston. Pitino was the worst 
professional coach in the history 
of organized sports. I truly 
believe Rick Pitino is the 
antiChrist, someone sent by 
Satan to ruin the Celtics franchise 
forever. I hope he fails in every 
possible aspect of his profession- 
al career for the rest of his life. 

He was the worst thing to 
ever happen to the Boston 
Celtics, and the greatest thing he 
ever did was quit in January 
2001. 

After Jim O’ Brien took over, 
they made the playoffs for the 
first time since 1995 and the con- 
ference finals for the first time 
since 1988. The silver lining of 
the Rick Pitino cloud was the 
emergence of Antoine Walker 
and the fact that Paul Pierce fell 
into their laps during the 1998 
draft. Pierce and Walker are two 
of the best players in the league. 

So, here they stand today. 

The Celtics won’t win a 
championship this year. But they 
will be at the top again because 
they are the Boston Celtics, the 
greatest franchise in professional 
basketball. 


Jay London writes the Low End 
Theory weekly for The Defender. 


Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 


I think that my roommate is 
stealing from me. I always have 
money missing and last weekend 
I caught him wearing my jacket. 
I would confront him about this 
but he is really big and has enor- 
mous muscles. 

We haven’t gotten along 
well since we first met. I wanted 
the top bunk, but when I went up 
there, he threw me off. He has an 
awful temper and I am scared 
that he might use it on me. 

I am scared that he might 
use his strength to pick me up 
and throw me around the room. 

I have thought about chang- 
ing roommates, but am afraid he 
will beat me up if I mention it to 
him, Please help! 


— Just a freshman in Joyce who 
wants his money back! 


Freshman in Joyce, 


Just because someone is big- 
ger than you doesn’t mean that 
you need to be afraid of him. 

If your roommate smells 
fear and knows you’re scared, 
he’ll continue to bully you. 

If you really believe he is 
stealing from you, stand up to 
him. Or if you’re not going to do 
that, you should really consider- 
ing getting a single of finding a 
new roommate. 

You really have to stand up 
to him. If you show him you’re 
not afraid, he’ll back down. 
That’s how most bullies are. 


Advice Guru, 


On Saturday night I was at a 
party, and I was flirting pretty 
heavily with one of my co-work- 
ers. She’s a good friend and a 
great co-worker. 

The night went on and we 
started dancing. We continued 
dancing for the rest of the night. 
I was a gentleman and walked 
her home. 

But the thing is, a lot of my 
friends and coworkers were at 
the party and I think one of them 
took a picture of us while we 
were talking and dancing. 

I'm kind of embarrassed and 
I don’t know what he’s going to 
do with these pictures. What 
should I do? 


— Fantastic in Founders 


Fantastic, 


It seems like anything that 
went on during that party was all 
in good fun. Hey, it’s college, 
and things like that happen. You 
shouldn’t be embarrassed of any- 
thing you did. 

If the person who took the 
photo is your friend, then [ 
would assume he or she wouldn’t 
do anything you didn’t want 
them to do. 

I would relax and not worry 
about it. I’m sure everything was 
harmless, and everything that 
happened will probably forgotten 
by the next party when somone 
does something worthy of gos- 
sip. Then you’ll have the chance 
to make fun of him. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender @smcvt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his 
absolute best to answer any questions asked. 


Words to live by 


“T can’t feel anything but gratitude for every 
single moment of my stupid, little life.” 


- Kevin Spacey (as Lester Burnham), “American Beauty” 





WWPV 88.7 
Can Ariss show of the week 


Name: Zion Planet 
Time: 3-5 p.m., Saturdays 


DJ: Edward Burke 
Featuring: Bob Marley & The Wailers, The Corrs, Bela Fleck & 
The Flecktones, Reggae Vision and Dave Matthews Band 
Distinct Style:A unique combination of reggae, world beat, jazz and 
progressive rock. 
Why You Should Listen: “Because it’s all about being ethnic and 
eclectic. And that’s Zion Planet.” 
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Tips for winter 


Getting your car ready for the snow 





By Gavin Faretra 
Guest Student Columnist 


At last — sub-freezing tem- 
peratures and massive blizzards! 
Home sweet home Vermont. 
We're forced to bundle ourselves 
up like Eskimos just to walk the 
short path to class and the layers 
never seem like enough. There’s 
nothing worse than the walk from 
Joyce to St. Edmund’s in 3 feet of 
snow wearing two T-shirts, three 
sweaters and a winter jacket five 
sizes too big — just to find your- 
self with a frostbitten nose, 
except for maybe starting your 
car buried in snow and ice with a 
minus 10 degree wind chill. 

Here’s a 10 tip guide for 
what we can do here at school to 
prepare our cars for the upcom- 
ing winter: 

1. If you can change your oil 
yourself, make sure the oil you 
use is of winter grade since it’s 
lighter and will make starting 
easier. Or you can continue to use 
the summer grade and pretend 
you live in Florida as you sit in 
the Ryan Hall parking lot waiting 
for AAA. 

2. Make sure you check your 
battery and get it tested at a 
garage. It will “Die Hard” at the 
worst time. 

3. Having a hotter thermo- 
stat in the winter will allow your 
engine to heat up more and allow 
you to have more heat in the car 
as well. If not, you’ll end up 
looking like the Stay Puffed 
Marshmallow Man when you 
cruise around Church Street. 

4. An exhaust leak is a night- 
mare come winter. Carbon 
monoxide poisoning could be a 
factor if it isn’t checked out, and 
that isn’t something to joke 
about. Get this checked out pro- 




















| Here are six Burlington garages to help you get 
prepared for the upcoming winter: 


ADVANTAGE AUTOMOTIVE . 
56 N. WINOOSKI Ave., Burlington (802) 865-3618 


THE BODY GARAGE 
29 CHURCH St., Burlington (802) 660-2639 


GASOLINE ALLEY AUTO REPAIR OF BURLINGTON 
53 SEARS Lane, Burlington (802) 864-4830 


JOSE’S AUTO SERVICE 
567-SAINT PAUL St., Burlington (802) 862-2302 


SAXON HILL AUTO REPAIR 
8 Saxon Hill Road, Essex (802) 373-7081 


VINCENT FOREIGN AUTOMOTIVE 
26 INTERVALE Ave., Burlington (802) 864-3990 


fessionally at a local garage. 

5. Jumper cables are key. 
How many times do you leave 
your lights on during the sum- 
mer? And now, with the sun out 
for about five hours a day, make 
sure you have a good, working 
set and know how to use them. If 
you’re not sure what you’re 
doing, you might end up going 
home crispy for the holidays. 

6. A scraper is a must. 
Granted, you can get the 2 feet of 
initial snow off your windshield. 
Make sure you get a scraper with 
an extended shaft and not that 
dinky one you got for finishing in 
second place in that golf tourna- 
ment last summer. 

7. Gloves, flares, mini shoy- 
els and flashlights are also impor- 
tant must-haves. You never know 
when you’ re going to have to pull 
over and search for buried treas- 
ure. 

8. Winter wipers and a full 
washer fluid container are necce- 
sary to survive the harsh road 
hazards. With the amount of salt 
put on the roads in the area, 
Morton Salt Co. will never worry - 
about going out of business. 

9. All-season radial tires are 
the safest bet when it comes to 
which tires you should use when 
driving on the icy roads. Winter 
tires are alright, but you’re less 
likely to find yourself crashing 
into Cashman Hall with an all- 
season tire on your vehicle. 

10. When was the last time 
you checked that spare tire? Or 
are your driving on your spare? 
Replace it with an exact model of 
the tire you’re using and practice 
replacing the tire once or twice 
before the winter really kicks in. 
You don’t want to be found 
frozen solid on the side of the 
road because you forgot how to 
change a tire. 

These are just a few helpful 
hints to get you through the harsh 
Vermont winters. Have fun with 
them and be careful driving. Of 
course, if you’re a freshman, you 
won't have to worry about this 
until next year anyway. 


Gavin Faretra is a member of the 
class of 2005. 
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Columns 


My political conundrum — 


With everyone talking about politics, should I really care? 





By Suzanne Shrekgast 
Guest Student Columnist 


As I write this piece, local 
politicians are campaigning for 
Vermont governor 
hopefuls like Doug Racine and 
Jim Douglas have paid for televi- 
sion advertisements, invested 
much of their time in debates and 
evaluated the issues that matter 
most to Vermont residents. 
Considering all the planning, dis- 
cussing and fighting that goes on 
among candidates, one would 
think there is a sure-fire legal 
way of getting elected. 

But there is not. 

The professional life and 
career of each political candidate 
is ultimately dependent upon the 
voter. It is no small responsibili- 
ty because essentially the voter 
holds the power to change the 
way things are organized on a 
town, state and even national 
level. 

All this power, which was 
thrust upon me the day I turned 
18, has forced me to seek out my 
political position. To the dismay 
of many political science majors, 
I must admit that what I have 
found is not a position, but more 
of a conundrum. Oh sure, ’'m a 
strong supporter of George W. 
Bush and I'll gladly admit that he 
was my first, well, first person to 
vote for in a presidential race. 
But underneath it all, I truly 
loathe politics. 

Now, with the news of 
Vermont elections plastered 
across the front page of almost 
every Burlington Free Press, and 
the candidates’ television adver- 
tisements interrupting the early 
morning episodes of “Saved By 
The Bell,” I have been devoting 
more. attention to my negative 
attitude on politics than in recent 
election years. 

From this self-analysis I 
have diagnosed the problem. It 
isn’t that I find fault with the 
individuals running for office, 
and it’s not as if I’m ignorant to 
the local issues being discussed, 
either. 

The trouble is that I simply 
don’t care. 

I'll explain this to people and 
the reaction I get is universal. 
Their -eyebrows go up, lips 
become tighter and a gentle nod- 
ding of the head follows. They’ ll 
validate my remarks by saying 
things like, “That’s not bad, 
Suzanne. It’s good not to be 
directly affiliated with any one 
specific political party.” From 
here the dialogue usually ends 
because I’m either not sure what 
to say next or my “why-I-sup- 
port-George-W.”” conversation 


has already been completely 
exhausted. 

One aspect of politics I do 
enjoy is watching all the staunch 
supporters get worked up about 
an issue or candidate who prom- 
ises to lay the foundation for 
great changes. I like to see them 
toting their signs around, encour- 
aging others to vote, and their 
undying enthusiasm for educat- 
ing others on why their candidate 
is worthy of my sacred, solitary 
vote. 

We've ail seen people like 
this, be it at home or on campus. 
During my two-year stint on the 
Student Association at St. 
Michael’s, I served as president 
of Lyons Hall and North Campus. 
In this period I was exposed to 
many students who were intense 
about political issues. Each 
Tuesday evening I was obligated 
to attend the S.A. meeting in 
Cheray. On these nights I was 
guaranteed some quality student 
political action and it added a fla- 
vor to the meetings, making them 
more tolerable. If I knew a hot 
issue was up for discussion, such 
as the revision of the Student 
Association bylaws, ?d become 
enthused about the meeting. I 
was astounded to see such a large 
number of people becoming 
completely distraught about what 
I assumed to be nothing major. 

I would sit back in the unac- 
commodating orange plastic 
seats and look at these students. 
They were in my peer group and 
some were in a few of my class- 
es, but they were different. 

The division between us was 
that they cared about the issues 
and I did not. At election time 
they wore political T-shirts and 
decorated them with pins for 
local political parties. I had 
never seen a heightened level of 
energy for politics displayed by 


» people at such a young age. For 


a moment I was jealous and I 
must confess that I still harbor 
some envious feelings for those 
who are not only aware, but care. 
The truth is that I’m not one of 
those people and my lack of con- 
cern for governmental issues is 


the heart of my problem. As a 
senior journalism student I need 
to be aware of events happening 
in the world, including those in 
the political spectrum. 

At this time in my young 
journalistic career I care more 
about the new Cumberland 
Farms building than I do about 
civil unions and property taxes. I 
should be eager to pick up a 
Burlington Free Press and check 
the most recent polls for a candi- 
date. I should educate myself on 
the issues more than ! have, but 
more importantly I need to find a 
voice, a position I am willing to 
defend. 

By now, the elections are 
over. The annoying commercials 
revealing the alleged “bad” 
things each candidate either did 
or did not do have stopped airing 
on television and radio. 
campaign posters on the side of 
the road have either been taken 
down or will soon be covered by 
snow. 

Some things will never 
change. The Republicans will 
always fight the Democrats, and 
Ralph Nader’s Green Party will 
find a home in the hearts of fick- 
le voters across the country. Iam 
neither a Republican nor a 
Democrat, and thankfully I am 
not Ralph Nader. I am capable of 
change and, although the New 
Year is still two months away, I 
have decided to make a resolu- 
tion. 

I propose to put my ill feel- 
ings aside and make a valid 
attempt at tolerating politics. It 
won’t be an easy task and it 
might involve some quality time 
watching C-SPAN, but I’m ready 
to open my eyes. I don’t think 
Ill ever be as intense as some of 
the students I have seen at past 
S.A. meetings, but I’m hoping to 
become more aware and under- 
standing. 

Perhaps in two years when 
the next election takes place I 
will have finally put my political 
conundrum to rest. 


Suzanne Schrekgast is a member 
of the class of 2003. 
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Iva Bittova will perform at the FlynnSpace on Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 
November 6 
Music 

Frank Black and _= The 


Catholics: Black was a member 
of the Pixies, when he was 
known as Black Francis. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $13 in advance and 
$15 the day of the show. — 
654-8888. 

Lecture 

“Shakespeare’s Losers”: Dr. 
Richard Reynolds will give a talk 
at 4:30 p.m. in the Farrell room. 
Free and open to public. 


I spy with my little eye: 


THURSDAY 
November 7 


Music 

DJ Nigel Richards: Doors open 
at 9 p.m. at Club Metronome in 
Burlington. Tickets are $11. 
21+. 865-4563 

Particle: Doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $10. 
18+. 654-8888. 

Event 

Kurt Smith: Smith, one of the 
world’s best rock climbers, will 
put on a multimedia climbing 
show. A number of activities will 
be going on, such as musical per- 
formances, a contest, slideshow 
and raffle. The show begins at 5 





Calendar 


p-m. at Petra Cliffs in Burlington. 
Tickets are $5 at the door. For 


information call 657-3872. 


FRIDAY 
November 8 


Music 

Stanislay Ioudenitch: This 
pianist from Uzbekistan has per- 
formed at the National 
Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington. The show begins at 
7:30 p.m. in UVM’s Recital Hall 
in Burlington. Tickets are $20 
for students and $25 for adults. 
863-5966. 

Addison Groove Project fea- 
turing Michael Wolff and 
Impure Thoughts: Addison 
Groove Project combines the ele- 
ments of hip-hop, jazz, funk and 
rock to create their unique sound. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $10 in 
advance and $12 the day of the 
show. 18+. 654-8888. 

Event 

Dr. Bengali: Come see Bengali 
hypnotize at 8 p.m. in Alliot. 
Desserts and drinks will be pro- 
vided. Free. 


SATURDAY 
November 9 


Music — 

Jonathan Richman featuring 
Tommy Larkins with The Cush 
and Nick Luca Trio: Richman 
and Larkins appeared in the 
movie, “There’s Something 
About Mary,” performing musi- 
cal interludes. The Cush, one of 
Burlington’s newest bands, will 
open the show. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $10 in advance and $12 the 
day of the show. 18+. 654-8888. 


Film Review 


SUNDAY 
November 10 


Music 

Amon Tobin featuring DJ 
Food, Bonobo and DJ P-Love: 
Tobin has found success on the 
dance floor and in the record 
stores with his use of jazz sam- 
ples. Doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $15. 
18+. 654-8888. 

Film 

“Caribbean Crucible’: This 
film looks at the music of coastal 
Africa Europe and the Caribbean. 
2 p.m. at the Fleming Museum 
Auditorium. 656-0750. 


MONDAY 
November 11 


Music 

The Maneri Ensemble: Mat 
Maneri, a violinist and composer, 
has been inspired by his leg- 
endary father, Joe. They will per- 
form together at 7:30 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $10 for 
students and $15 for adults. 863- 
5966. 

Papa Grows Funk featuring 
the members of The Funky 


Meters and Vida Blue: Doors 
open at 9 pm. at Club 
Metronome «in «Burlington. 


Tickets are $14. 21+. 865-4563 


TUESDAY 
November 12 


Music 

Oteil and the Peacemakers: 
Doors open at 9 p.m. at Club 
Metronome in_ Burlington. 
Tickets are $14. 21+. 865-4563 
Clutch featuring Mastodon and 
Quintaine Americana: Clutch 
has been performing and touring 
together for the past decade. 


Doors open at 7 p.m. Tickets are 
$15. 654-8888. 

Lecture 

Bryan McFarlane: 7 p.m. at the 
Fleming Museum. 656-0750. 


WEDNESDAY 
November 13 


Music 

Iva Bittova: This singer and 
violinist has developed an inter- 
national appeal with her folk 
melodies. 7:30 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $13.50 
for students and $18.50 for 
adults. 863-5966. 

Ozomatli: This 10-piece band 
from Los Angeles puts together a 
combination of hip-hop, ska, 
funk, salsa and jazz. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $20 in advance and 


$22 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 
Lecture 
Derek Walcott: Walcott, the 
1992 Nobel Laureate for 


Literature, will give a talk at 7 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Free. 

Theater 

“The Caucasian Chalk Circle’: 
Bertholt Brecht wrote this theater 
production. Directed by 
Professor Cathy Hurst. The play 
starts at 7 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 


To have your item 
printed in the weekly 
calendar, send it to: 


The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 or 
defender@smcvt.edu 


Just an OK film 


Eddie Murphy and Owen Wilson are funny as a spy team, but film’s plot falls short 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


At times, “I Spy” is an 
enjoyable film on-a comedic 
level, but it seems there was no 
intention to produce a quality 
film. Eddie Murphy (as Kelly 
Robinson) and Owen Wilson (as 
Alex Scott) have their moments 
on the screen, which are enter- 
taining and sometimes hilarious. 
However, the script is weak and 
the directing is poor. 

Scott is a special agent who 
has been assigned a mission to 
recover a stolen American jet 
-(which can become invisible with 
the click of a remote). Scott must 


recover the jet before it’s sold to 
the highest bidder. The thief, 
Gundars (Malcolm McDowell), 
is planning to sell the jet during 
the middleweight boxing cham- 
pionship in Budapest. That’s 
when Murphy comes along. 

Robinson is a trash-talking 
boxing champion who is asked to 
help out on the mission. Scott 
joins Robinson’s boxing crew as 
his assistant. This allows Scott to 
gain access to the boxing pre- 
party and find out key informa- 
tion. From here, the film takes on 
explosions, car chases and the 
comedy double team of Scott and 
Robinson. 

Scott doesn’t get the same 


spy equipment as fellow spy 
Carlos (Gary Cole). Scott only 
gets the older spy equipment, and 
this turns into a running gag 
throughout the movie. In several 
scenes, Scott is helpless because 
his junky equipment doesn’t 
work. 

Scott has a crush on agent 
Rachel (Famke Janssen), but he’s 
too shy to approach her. 
Robinson helps Scott with his 
timid problem through the use of 
a spy gadget that Scott took from 
Carlos. 

The gadget allows one per- 
son to see and hear what the other 
person is doing through a contact 
lens and hearing device. 


Robinson tells Scott what to say 
to Rachel to attract her. This is 
one of the funnier scenes in the 
movie, with Scott using the 
words of the song, “Sexual 
Healing” by Marvin Gaye to try 
and woo his crush. 

Murphy seems to have been 
in a slump lately. This year, the 
releases of “Showtime” and 
“The Adventures of Pluto Nash” 
have done poorly at the box 
office. And “I Spy” doesn’t look 
like it will break any box office 
records either. Wilson, on the 
other hand, had a big year in 
2001 with roles in “Behind 
Enemy Lines” and “The Royal 
Tenenbaums.” 


Even though Murphy and 
Wilson provide some laughs, the 
movie lacks the key necessities 
for a good film. Fans of Murphy 
or Wilson will be disappointed 
with this movie, but will enjoy 
the humor. 

“I Spy” is rated PG-13 for 
profanity and some violence. 


Next week’s review: “8 
Mile,” starring Eminem 
(Marshall Mathers), Kim 
Basinger and Brittany Murphy. 
The film is loosely based on the 
true story of Eminem’s life. 
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Title [IX celebrates 30th anniversary 


Legislation has leveled the playing field for women competing in athletics 


By Jessica Hanchette 
Staff Writer 


Known as the centerpiece 
for the development and progress 
of women’s athletics, Title IX 
was signed by President Nixon in 
1972. It was part of a series of 
laws to extend civil rights. 

The legislation prohibited 
individuals from being subject to 
discrimination on the basis of sex 
under any educational program 
that received federal funding. 

Before Title LX, the world of 
athletics was run predominantly 
by men. Coaches were male with 
very few exceptions. There were 
“Play Days” when many differ- 
ent schools would get together 
and the women would play ath- 
letic games in a jamboree fash- 
ion. 

Funding for women’s athlet- 
ics was also very poor before 
Title IX. Female teams were so 
inadequately funded that they 


were not even provided with 
decent uniforms. 

When the bill was. passed, 
only about 300,000 women 
played high school sports and 
even fewer went on to play at the 
collegiate level. Many women 
credit Title IX for their success 
not only in the sports world but 
also for the society they live in 
today. 

St. Michael’s is a strong 
advocate of Title IX. The year 
1972 marks the importance of 
Title IX, but also the year St. 
Michael’s College began admit- 
ting women. Soon, women’s 
teams were added to many of the 
athletic programs. The first team 
to be added was women’s basket- 
ball in 1974. 

Junior Erica Kensey, a mem- 
ber of the womien’s basketball 
team, has played basketball for 
most of her life. 

“I could not imagine not 
having the opportunity to play 


basketball,” Kensey said. “From 
middle school until now I have 
always been able to be a part of a 
team; inequality is something 
that I never really thought of.” 

St. Michael’s has 11 
women’s varsity teams, with the 
latest addition of women’s ice 
hockey in 2000. The addition of 
women’s ice hockey at was 
another step towards proportion- 
ality under Title IX. 

This is the belief that the 
percentage of female athletes 
who participate each year should 
mirror the percentage of female 
students enrolled at St. 
Michael’s. Last year, of the total 
number of students enrolled 54.5 
percent were female, and 52.5 
percent of those females partici- 
pated in varsity athletics. 

St. Michael’s is very careful 
about being equitable in the way 
it distributes money for athletics. 
The college has set standards for 
all sports, regardless of gender. 


The athletic department looks at 
all programs as a whole. Teams 
are not looked at individually or 
by sport. 

Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz is a strong advocate of 
equity and Title IX. 

“St. Michael’s is fully com- 
mitted to gender equity. Both 
personally and as a department 
we try to be perfect in this area,” 
Knortz said. 

“St. Michael’s has had no 
problems complying with Title 
IX standards and there have been 
no complaints about distribution 
of funds,” Knortz said. 

Junior Liz O’Hara has been 
a member of the swim team for 
three years and says all members 
of the swim team are treated as 
equals. 

“We all have the same prac- 
tice routines, with the same 
equipment, and when we travel 
everything is equal,” O’Hara 
said. “The resources we receive 


when we are home or on the road 
remain equal to both the men and 
women that swim for St. 
Michael’s.” 

Today, women receive about 
one-third of athletic budgets, and 
more than 110,000 women com- 
pete every year at the collegiate 
level. Since 1972 there has been 
a 403 percent increase in the 
number of female collegiate ath- 
letes. 

“Being a part of a team has 
had such a tremendous impact on 
my life,” Kensey said. “Having 


-the opportunity to play is some- 


thing that is very often taken for 
granted.” 

The gender gap in athletics 
is narrower. Women who were 
once forced to watch from the 
sidelines are now encouraged to 
be a part of it all, and they are 
seen with respect and honor. 
Women today are finally seen as 
athletes. 


St. Michael’s JV programs lack money, coaches and attention 
Women's basketball and men’s ice hockey are only two sports with junior varsity teams 


By Mike Kelley 
Staff Writer 


College athletics thrive at the 
varsity level. Most schools have a 
variety of varsity sports teams in 
which athletes can participate. 
Often overlooked at St. Michael’s 
are the school’s junior varsity 
teams. 

Junior varsity sports tend to 
go unnoticed, partly due to the 
fact that the college only has JV 
sports in men’s hockey and 
women’s basketball. 

“There is not enough interest 
in the other sports,” said Angela 
Aja, the sports information direc- 

or. “There is also not enough 
money and not enough coaches 
to maintain JV sports teams.” 

Aja said it also has to do 
with that fact that all athletics 
must comply with Title IX, 
which requires equal men’s and 


Lacrosse 
- Soccer 
Skiing 
2S Sviening 
Tennis 


Cross me . _ _. 


Women's basketball and men’s hockey have junior varsity squads. 


women’s athletic teams. Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said there 
are no real plans to create addi- 
tional JV sports programs at St. 
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Michael’s. 

According to NCAA rules 
JV sports teams cannot formally 
compete in a solidified league. 





“We are not allowed to have 
our JV team in league,” women’s 
basketball coach Suzanne Duprat 
said. 

The JV_ basketball team 
plays local Division III schools 
like Lyndon State and Johnson 
State, as well as community and 
junior college teams in their 16- 
game schedule. 

Duprat said the JV women’s 
basketball team is quite competi- 
tive, requiring try-outs every 
year. She estimates for the past 
eight years the team has com- 
prised a winning percentage of 
around .750. 

“Many players are varsity 
athletes in other sports, and are 
not interested in varsity basket- 
ball, but they do want to play 
intercollegiate ball,” Duprat said. 

Athletes usually play for two 
reasons, either to have fun or for 
the chance to move up to the var- 


NOW ACCEPTING 
ANIC CARDS | 
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sity level. 

“Every year we have stu- 
dents that want to play for fun 
and others that want to use it as a 
stepping stone to the varsity,” 
said Chris Davidson, the assistant 
men’s hockey coach. “The JV 
hockey team is as competitive as 
you want to make it.” 

“Players do move up to var- 
sity, so it serves as a develop- 
mental program,” Lou DiMasi, 
men’s hockey coach said. 

He said the college has had a 
JV hockey team for 21 years and — 
the team plays a schedule of 8 to 
10 games against local prep 
schools and other JV teams each 
year. 

With the attention and finan- 
cial backing going to the varsity 
sports, the existing JV teams can 
only hope to continue at St. 
Michael’s. 
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Senior 
Journalism 


Home: Norfolk, Mass. 


High School: Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, 
Mass. 


Started running: | start- 
_ ed running for St. Mike’s 
this year, but I’ve been 
_ running on my own since 


_ Why SMC: I came to 
Vermont to visit and I just 
_ fell in love with the 
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Sports 





Athlete of the Week: 
Lynn McConnell, Cross Country 





Best SMC memory: 
Really, the whole season 
has been a lot of fun. I 
loved running in the races 
in Vermont, especially the 


Cheerleading squad prepares for Nationals 


‘Favorite TV show: 







one On Campus. 






In your free time: Spend 
time with friends, watch 
movies, cook, run and 
swim. 







Plans for after 
graduation: Right now, 
I’m not really sure. I am 
applying to graduate 
school, but I am not sure 
where yet. 








Favorite movie: “You’ ve 
Got Mail.” 







“Friends.” 





Student Association gives $10,000 for Florida trip 


By Liz Logan 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s cheerlead- 
ing squad is trying to raise 
$26,000 to go to the Universal 
Cheer Association Nationals held 
in Orlando, Fl. this January. St. 
_ Michael’s would compete against 
twenty teams in the small co-ed 
Division II sector. 
. To help prepare for the com- 
petition, the squad participated in 
a 4-day camp in August, held at 
Rutgers University in New 
Jersey. The camp was education- 
al, with the team learning new 
stunts and helping the team build 
confidence. 
“Tt was a way to get a taste of 
what lies ahead in Orlando,” 
coach Robyn Myers said. “There 
are those on the team that only 
have experienced a high school 
competition, or cheering at that 
level,” she explained 
The purpose of the camp was 
to introduce the team to competi- 
tion and reduce the intimidation 
factor it will face at Nationals. 
“The camp, one of the 
largest and most competitive, 
held a competition where St. 
_ Michael’s placed fifth overall, 
experiencing first hand the talent 
and motivation they strive for,” 
Myers said. 

To raise money for the 








Required reading 
for anyone who 
knows a kid. 


If there’s a child you care about, anywhere in your life, 
then you should care about our public schools. 
For a free booklet that contains ways you can help 
improve eiucation in America, call 1-800-96-PROMISE. 
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‘The Student 
Association was 
amazingly generous. I 
am ecstatic for their 
support and belief in| 
us.” 


Cheerleading coach Robyn 
Myers 


Nationals the team has held 
fundraisers, such as magazine 
sales, coin drops, dances and a 
car wash. The team has also 
asked local businesses for help. 

The cheerleading squad has 
been a club sport at St. Michael’s 
for 25 years without being funded 
by the Student Association. On 
October 29, the S.A. gave the 
squad $10,000, helping the team 
immensely in their hope to com- 
pete at Nationals. 

“The Student Association 
was amazingly generous, I am 
ecstatic for their support and 
belief in us,” Myers said. 

Student Association 
President Matt Monahan 
explained why the group was 
given such a large sum of money. 

“We were impressed with 
their hard work and the fact that 
they had raised $4,200 already on 
their own,” he said. “Also, they 
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have not received money from 
the S.A. in the last 25 years.” 

The team was grateful for 
the generosity of the S.A. and 
excited when they received the 
news. 

“Tf you only could have been 
there with a camera, the looks 
were absolutely incredible,” 
Myers said. 

The squad expressed how 
excited it was to have this oppor- 
tunity. 

“Tt has been my life dream to 
go to a competition like this,” 
senior captain Jess Barry said. 

That dream is now becoming 
a reality, and sets the tone for the 
preparation ahead. 

Since September, the squad 
of 18 has been practicing four 
days a week from 6-8 a.m. Some 
members spend more time and 
money going to a gym in 
Williston twice a week to work 
on different moves. An addition- 
al practice on Sundays has been 
added so that the squad can work 
on dances and cheering aspects of 
the competition. 

The cheerleading squad is 
preparing for the Nationals, and 
its fourth year of cheering for all 
men’s and women’s basketball 
games. 

“Competing in such a presti- 
gious event such as the UCA 
Nationals is important for St. 
Michael’s and the community,” 
Myers said. “We are hoping this 
is going to help St. Michael’s 
look at cheerleading in a new 
light and helping the sport grow 
within the area.” 

With high hopes the squad is 
now focused on team building. 

Barry and junior Nicole 
Trabucco set a goal of just getting 
to the competition, but now hope 
to perform their routine cleanly. 

“We need to do our routine 
and do it well,’ Myers said. 
“This is our first competition, if 
we can do this, our year has 
already been phenomenal.” 
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Gross brothers start a special season 


Hockey players bleed. High 
sticks, ricocheted pucks and 
bruising hits are all part of the 
game. The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team now has two play- 
ers who will be bleeding the 
same blood. 

‘Both Chris and Pete Gross 
will be hitting the ice for the 
Purple Knights 
this _ winter. 
The two have 
come full cir- 
cle together. 
They have 
traded in their 
red, black and 
white New 


Canaan Rams sida 
: Sports 
jerseys for the 

Epitor 
purple and 
gold of St. 
Michael’s. 


Chris, a senior captain, pre- 
pares to skate for his final season 
at left-wing, while Pete, a first- 
year, is just beginning his college 
career at center. 

The Grosses, the only mem- 
bers of the team who did not 
attend a prep. school, have been 
playing hockey since they were 
young. Chris started at age 6, 
while Pete followed his lead at 
the age of 4. Their middle broth- 
er, Dan, played too, and now 
plays lacrosse at Loyola 
University. 

Now, the big and little broth- 
er are together again. Except for 
summer leagues, this will be the 
first time they have played 
together since high school, when 
Pete made the varsity team as a 
freshman. That remains Chris’ 
favorite memory of his brother. 
“When Pete made the team in 
high school, I was happy to have 
someone to talk to about practice 
and the squad,” he said, remem- 
bering how they would shoot the 
puck in the back yard together. 

The brothers Gross have 
many memories of playing hock- 
ey together, but most are off-ice 
moments, like airing their bags 
out together, and when Chris 
taught Pete how to drive on the 
way to their 5:30 a.m. practices. 
Pete definitely remembers those 
5 a.m. wake-up calls from his big 
bro. 

They smile and joke about 
the prospect of sharing the ice 
again. “Dan and Pete always 
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The men’s hockey 
team will now have 
two players bleeding 
the same blood. 


played together; it will be fun for 
me to be out there with my broth- 
er,” Chris said. 

Like all brothers, they share 
both similarities and differences. 

Chris stands at 6’ and weighs 
in at 195 lbs., while Pete is a 
smaller 5’10” and 160 Ibs. 

Chris is a_ self-described 
scrapper who goes into the cor- 
ner and gets the puck for team- 
mates to put in the net. When 
asked about his strength on the 
ice Pete paused for a moment, 
before Chris offered his opinion. 
“His vision,” Chris said. “He 
sees the ice well.” The younger 
brother looked down and nodded 
his approval. 

You’d better believe that 
Chris had the biggest affect on 
Pete coming to St. Michael’s. 
However, after visiting several 
times and with the prospect of 
playing with his brother, it was- 
n’t a difficult decision for Pete. 

Now that he’s here and they 
are together, their plans don’t 
stop there. “I was happy to make 
the team, now I want to be part of 
this team,” Pete said. 

So now, it is Chris’ turn to be 
the older brother again. It is a 
position he loves to play. The 
two are together all the time off 
the ice, playing darts and wreak- 
ing havoc on all-you-can-eat 
wings. “It’s like your roommate 
of four years,” Chris said. “You 
do everything together.” These 
two are closer than any room- 
mates on this campus. 

They share a love for hockey 
and a bond that only brothers 
have. 

With the season less than a 
month away, St. Michael’s hock- 
ey fans are about to witness 
something very special. 

It is a fitting way for Chris to 
end his career and Pete to begin 
his. Pay attention and watch 
closely as the Gross brothers 
skate together, score together and 
possibly bleed together. 


“New York is an Olympic village every day,” said Dan 
Doctoroff, New York’s deputy mayor and founder of the city’s 


organizing committee. “It’s competitive and international. New 
York is truly the world’s second home.” 
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Scoreboard — 


Field Hockey 

(12-6, 9-2 NE-10) 

‘11/2 SMC 1 
Assumption 2 


Cross Country 

11/9 NCAA Regionals at 
Van Cortland Park, Bronx, 
N.Y. Men: 10 a.m. 
Women: 11:15 a.m. 


Volleyball 

(9-16, 2-13 NE-10) 

11/3 SMC 0 
Bentley 3 


SMC 1 
Merrimack 3 


11/15-11/16 NE-10 
Conference Tournament 

at Bryant College, 
Smithfield, R.I. TBA. 


Swimming 
11/9 at UMass Dartmouth, 
] p.m. 


Upcoming... 


Men’s Basketball 
11/22 Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic vs. 
Caldwell, 7:30 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
11/23 Radisson Tip-Off 
Tournament vs. Roberts 
Wesleyan, 6 p.m. 


Men’s Hockey 

11/22 vs. Tufts University 
at South Burlington, 

7 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
11/22 at RPI, Troy, N.Y., 
7 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Purple Knights upset by Assumption, 2-1 


St. Michael’s season ends, a) wins championship again 


By Brad St. Martin 
Staff Writer 


Assumption defeated the 
Purple Knights 2-1 in a thrilling 
battle of Northeast-10 foes, on 
Saturday, Nov. 2, on Doc Jacobs 
field. 

In the frigid, bone-chilling 
Vermont weather, Assumption 
and St. Michael’s squared off for 
the semi-final field hockey game. 


Assumption finished 7-4 in- 


the conference, losing to Bentley 
in the finals, the next day. St. 
Michael’s finished the season 12- 
6 (9-2 NE-10) and shared the 
conference regular season cham- 
pionship with Bryant. 

During the regular season St. 
Michael’s defeated Bryant, giv- 
ing them the number one seed in 
the playoffs and a first-round 
bye. 

“We graduated so many 
quality players last year,” junior 
forward Michelle Patts said. 

“No body thought we would 
make it as far as we did.” 

Coach Carla Hesler 
expressed the team’s feelings fol- 
lowing the game. 

“This game was disappoint- 
ing to lose, being the top-seeded 
team and playing at home,” 
Hesler said. “We played into 
their strengths and it’s a tactical 
game at this level.” 

Assumption and St. 
Michael’s faced off once during 
the season. St. Michael’s won 
that meeting 2-1 in overtime at 
Assumption. 

“They are a real physical 
team,” junior Debbie Gallant 
said. “We knew what we were 
going up against.” 

The team entered the game 
with confidence. They prepared 
with intense practices the week 
prior to the game. 

“We are more than pre- 
pared,” junior Julie Teach said 
before the game. “We have been 
playing well and there is no rea- 
son for that to stop.” 

With the cold air making it 
difficult to move, the two teams 
battled it out on the field. Just 
like their regular season match 
up, it was an even contest. 

The first half was a defen- 
sive struggle, with several key 


stops being made by St. 
Michael’s goalie, sophomore 
Jess Anderson. Sophomore 


Linette Letendre and Gallant also 
contributed to the defensive 
excellence for the Purple 
Knights, and both teams were 
shutout in the first half. 

At the start of the second 
half, the defensive showdown 
continued. Each team made sey- 
eral attempts at the goal, only to 
be denied. 

With 18 minutes left to play, 
Assumption forward Kristin 
Garrity made a strong attempt to 
score, only to be denied by an 
outstretched dive by Anderson. 

“Anderson did an excellent 
She really con- 





Photos by Cate Westberg 


First-year Nikki Pickman celebrates St. Michael’s lone goal against Assumption on Nov. 2, on Doc Jacobs 
field. The loss eliminated the top-seeded Knights from the tournament. The team finished its season at 12-6. 





Senior captain Betsy Turcot battles for control against Assumption. 


Athletes receive NE-10 awards 


Junior field hockey 

player Jenn Gray was 
named Northeast-10 
Player of the Year. 


Senior Betsy Turcot was 
awarded the Defensive 
Player of the Year honor. 
Senior Kari Surace was 
a second team AIll- 
Conference selection 


trolled our defense,” senior Kari 
Surace said. 

St. Michael’s had a little dif- 
ficulty clearing the ball and 
Assumption brought it right back 
at the net. With less than 18 min- 
utes remaining, Assumption for- 
ward Lindsey Stone slapped a 
shot past Anderson. 

“We needed to be more 
aggressive,” Surace said. “We 
weren't going after the loose 
ball.” 

Hesler said that she would 
have liked to see the officials let 
the girls play a little more. 

“It’s also a matter of finish- 
ing; something we didn’t do,” 
Hesler said. 


Coach Carla Hesler was 


named the Coach of the. 
Year. 

Sophomore tennis play- 
er Shannon Bergin was 
named as a Northeast- 
10 All-Conference selec- 
tion. She was a first 
team honoree in dou- 
bles and a second team 
selection in singles. 





St. Michael’s immediately 
picked up its level of play. With 
nine minutes remaining, NE-10 
Player of the Year junior Jenn 
Gray scored and lifted the shiver- 
ing fans to their feet. 

“Jenn is the heart and soul of 
this team,” Patts said. 

With a tie game and both 
teams threatening to score, the 
intensity level rose even higher. 
Assumption managed to score 
another goal by Stone, with just 
under five minutes remaining. 

St. Michael’s had little time 
left on the clock. The offense 
continued to push the ball to the 
other end of the field, but time 
was not on its side. Stone’s tally 


would ultimately put a halt to St. 
Michael’s terrific season. 

“We never let down,” Surace 
said. “Sometimes things just 
don’t go your way.” 

Bryant vs. Bentley 

In the second semi-final 
match-up of the weekend, 
Bentley knocked off Bryant, 3-2, 
in overtime. 

Bentley continued to Sik 
its flare for the dramatic and 
advanced to the championship 
for the Seventit time in school 
history. 

Bentley had been down 2-0 © 
and were seemingly out of the 
game. 

Senior Lauren Galenski 
notched the game-winner at 
10:13 in overtime to cap an 
amazing comeback by the 
Falcons. Bryant finished with a 
record of 13-5, sharing the regu- 
lar season championship with St. 
Michael’s. 

Bentley vs. Assumption 

Bentley continued to show 
it’s a dominating force in the 
Northeast-10 playoffs. 

Bentley defeated Assum- 
ption, 2-1, in the Northeast-10 
Finals. 

With temperatures hovering 
around the freezing mark, 
Bentley made sure not to get 
behind this time. 

It was the Falcons who 
jumped ahead 2-0 on goals from 
Kristyn Bates and Carolyn 
Bolster. Galenski notched an — 
assist on the Bolster tally. 

Bentley improved to 16-4 
with the victory. 

Saint Michael’s was shut out 
of this year’s NCAA Division II 
Tournament, after the selection 
committee voted Bryant and 
Bentley as the two teams from 
the North Region on Sunday 
night. They will play 
Bloomsburg and .Lock Haven 
this coming weekend in 
Pennsylvania. 


